MY LORD SCULLY. 


Lord Scully is again before the public. 
The western newspapers have recently 
been publishing accounts of him and his 
doings, and now the New York Herald 
gives him the benefit of a circulation that 
includes all the crowned heads of 
Europe in a long article, preceded 
in big type by such lines as these: ‘My 
Lord Scully. An English Landlord Who 
is Oppressing American Farmers in the 
West. Feudal Leases Made. Compelling 
Rack Rents Over 90,000 Acres on the Irish 
plan.” 

The Herald's correspondent, who writes 
from Alton, Dlinois, does not seem to be 
fully informed about Lord Scuily, as he 
makes no reference to his earlier career 
as a Tipperary lanclord, or to the im- 
mense tracts of lands which ke holds in 
other states and territories of the newer 
west. But he describes how this wicked 
lord, when not more than thirty. came to 

the United States, and iu 1850 bought 
large tracts of land at low prices in one of 
the richest sections of Tllinois; how he bas 
constantly added to them in that and 
adjoining states, and refuses to scl] 
an acre; how he has introduced 
the Irish system of tenancy; how 
he lives in London on the princely income 
drawn from the toil of his American ten- 
ants, out of whom his rents are ruthlessly 
squeezed by his resident agent, one 
Koehule, whose office is at Lincoln, the 
capital of Logan county; how he only 
gives leases for three years, which he has 
recently reduced to one; how the incom- 
ing tenant is obliged to buy the fixtures 
of the outgoing tenant; how such perma- 
nent improvements as the tenants make 
are taken advantage of by raising the rent; 
how he takes a lien upon bis tenants’ 
crops in order to secure his dues; how he 
has now introduced a clause in his leases 
by which the tenant is obliged to pay all 
taxes levied upon the land; and, in short, 
how he takes full advantase of the laws of 

Lilinois which make him the absolute 
owner of the land he has bought and per- 

mit him to eject therefrom any one who 

wants to live upon it and will not comply 
with the owner's conditions. 

The Herald's correspondent also teils of 
the indignaticen which has been excited in 
Mlinois at this introduction by an alien 
landlord of what are there cailed “feudal 
methods,” and of several bills wiich the 
legislature hss passed aimed nominally 
against alien landlords in general. but in 
reality against this wicked Lord Scully 
in particular. One of these bills ntohibits 
alien landlords from including the pay- 
ment of taxes in the rent of farm lands as 
a part of the rental. Another so restricts 
the right of aliems to acquire and hold 

property in Dlinois that Lord Scully will 

- be unable to buy any more land so long as 
~ he remains an alien, and further provides | 
fer the escheat of his lands to the siate if 

"after his death his heirs do not signify 
their intention of becoming American 

citizens. There are serious doubts as to 

the constitutionality of these acts, but it 
sufficiently shows how tender Ilinois 
legislation of the rights of lund- 

Jords, that Lord Scully can avoid al! 

the Hlinois acis on the simple. condition of 


is 


becoming an American -citizen. All he 


: has to do, when he comes here on his 
~aceustomed trip next summer, is to take 
out first papers of naturalization, and 
then, so fur as the laws of Illinois are 
sconcerned, he can rack rent his tenants at 
peace while he lives, and when he dies 
urn them over to the tender mercies of. 
6 heir, far more securely than if his lands 
ere located in his native Tipperary. 
Do the legislators of ILinois deem this 
rd Scully so desirable an Acquisition to 
e body of their citizenship that they. 
ye thus coerce him into. forswear- 
_alleziance to Queen Vv ictoria? 
' shat would his tenants gain if 
Scully, coerced by these MWiinois~ 
s, were ty beconie an Americen citizen? 
tL auy easier to pay rack rent to an 
American citizen than it is toa British 
subject? To make him an American 
‘itizen would not be to make him a resi- 
ent ef America. Are there not thousands 
of American citizens who already live in 
urope on rents drawn from this conntry?: 
Aud would not Lord Scuily or Lord 
cully’s heir, were he to become an 
werican citizen, be just as free to spend 
his income ia Europe, Asia, Africa or 
‘Australia as he is now? But supposing he 
d come to America to live. Would his 
Illinois tenants be any better off if Lord 
cully lived in New York or Boston or 
«hicago or Washington than if he lived in 
Evcope? 


“But why al’ this outcry against Lord 
scully, and «this effort to compel him to 
“become an American citizen? What has 
he done that he should be railed at by 
payers and politicians that uphold the 
stem of which heisthe outgrowth? If 
he evicts tenants who do not pay their 
rent, does he do any more than is done 
every das by American landlords in all 
arts of the country? If he appeals to the 
law to seize for him the property of those 
vho do not pay him the stipulated price 


for the use of his land, do not other land- L 


lords habitually do the same? If by rea- 
son of increased population and great pub- 

¢ improvements he is now’ able to rent 

ais land for much more per annum than 

he originaily paid for it outright, is not 
this the very privilege for which he paid 
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THE MILLS BILL. 


HOW MUCH AND HOW LITTLE IT WOULD REDUCE TARIFF ROBBERY. 


‘ie primitive method of levying import duties is to take them in kind. The 
pirates and robbers who set up the first custom houses, or, as the Chinese still call 
them, “squeeze stations,” took by way of duty such or such a part of the goods them- 
selvss, permitting on this condition the trader or traveler to retain or carry on the 
rest. As the progress of civilization caused the greater use of moncy, the primitive 
incthod of collecting duties in kind was changed to the method of collecting them in 
money. Under the latter method, which is still in use in modern custom houses or 
“squeeze stations,” the duty is not taken in yards of cloth, pounds of iron, pairs of 
stockings or bags of sugar, but.an equivalent sum of money is demanded. The effect, 
however, upon the citizen or subject who is thus “protected” in order to ‘encourage 
his industry.” is precisely the same as if the primitive method of coilecting duties 
were still fclowed. For the same expenditure of money or labor he gets just so much 
less of fureign productions, as if the custom louse officers took so many oranges out 
of every dozen, and so much sugar out of every pound, or cut so much off ofevery bar 
of iron cr every yard of cloth. The following table is designed to show to the eye 
what, in the case of the principal articles of import affected by the Mills bill, this-pro- | 


portion is under present cuties and what it would be under the proposed duties. 

Let the first line under each title represent a certain quantity of the specified 
goods which the foreign producer is willing to exchange with an Amevican for a 
bushel of wheat, a burre! of petroleum, a Keystone watch, a pound of cotton, or a 


dollar in money. 


The second line will then show how much of this quantity the “pro- 


tected” American gets after the present duty and a profit of twenty per cent upon 


the duty has been taken out of it. 


the articles on which the Mills bill proposes only a 


In the section of the 


table which deals with 
reduction of duty, the third line will 


show how much more would be left to the “protected” American under the reduced 
robbery that the Mills bill still proposes to perinit. 


Ii must be remembered, however, 


that in this table no account is taken of cost of 


transportation and profits upon original cosis. ‘These, of course, would take a further 


slice from what the American cousumer would finally get. 


only to show how far the Mills bill would 


The object of this table is 
reduce that robbery, to which, under the 


name of “protection,” we are all subjected, in order to swell the profits. of trusts and 
monopolists, who are the only ultimate beneficiaries of ‘*protection.” oe 


DUTIES ABOLISHED BY THE MILLS Bilt. 
As to the following items, whieh are put upon the free list, the Mills bill would 
permit us to get ail that the foreigner gives: 


Tomer, Brick, Flaxseed, Wheel Hubs, 
Jute, Soap (common), Cement, Garden 
Seeds, Plaster of Paris, Nickel Qre, 
Granite and all Building Stone, Potash, 
Coal Tar, Naphithe, Benzine and Coal 
Tar Products, except Dyes. Present duty 
20 per cent. Proposed duty free. 

Ww hat the foreigner gives us— 


PatxTines, Gelatine. Present duty 30 per | 
cent. Proncsed duty free. 


What the foreigner gives us— 


SULPHUR, Tr Plates, Figs. Present duty 
Bu, per c Proposed duty free. 
tient Ait cs irper at Shia Oh 


tae 


Ww hat the esene duty permits us to eee 
a ae | 

Woot, unmanvfacture]l. Present duty 

about 36 percent, Proposed duty free 
hat the for ae pods 

y ios 7 ex 

e present nae permits us to ee 


WwW 


ls— 
as 


Ww hat the 


Sart 1x BaGs. Present duty 39 per cent. - 
Proposed duty free. 


Wt nat ue f oreigner gives us— 


Crorox and Cotion Seed Oil. Present. 
duty 62tg per cent. And Chicory Root. 
Present duty 65 percent. Proposed duty 
free. 

hat the ahaa sives us— 


Ww 


his money? If he thus enjovs a ‘“‘princely 
income” drawn from labor which he does 
not perform, and made possibie by social 


growth and improvement in whichhe has 


| 
| 
tuken no commensurate part, in what does | 
his ease differ from that of ail the ner 
sands of others who have grown rich, and 
2re now growing rich, without labor on | 
their part, by legally apprepriating to 
‘themselves the “unearned values” created | 
by the growth of our population and its | 
extension across acontinent? Is not thai | 
the sure, respectable, applauded way to:| 
grow rich in the United States? If -by | 
buying land when he was a young man, 
and keeping on buying it, as is charged by 
the Heraid’s correspondent, withcut soil- 
ing his hands or much wearying his 
brain, is this a fault for which he should 
be abused? Has he not in this shown 
merely that sagacity, energy and prudence | 
which have enabled neariy all ‘‘our first | 
citizens” to become ‘‘tirst citizens?’ Has | 
he notin this done oniy what Benjamin | 
Builer, Li.D., and the great majority of | 
our preachers and editors tell young men 
they ail ought to do and al! might do? | 
What if “Lord Scully does stipulate in 
his leases that the tenant shall pay ci 
taxes? Does not Trinity church do the | 
same, aud the Sailors’ Snug Harbor do 
the same, and many individual land own- 
ers in all parts of the country do the 
sume? And if he chooses to insert this or 
any other stipalation in his leases, are not 
his tenants [ree to sign or not to sign? 
Neither Lord Scuily nor Lord Scully’s 
agent puts a pistol to their heads and de- 
mands their signatures. In saying, “If you 
wish to use my land, these are the terms 
oa which I will permit you to do so,” 
ord Scully merely exercises a right that 
every American citizen who owns land 
freely exercises—the right to do as one 
pleases with his own; the right to stipulate 
on what conditions he will permit other 
people to live on that part of God's foot- 
stool which our laws acknowledge to be 


‘speak of him 


Brees, Needles (except Machine Needles), 
Isinglass, Books in Foreign Languages 
and for Free Distribution, Reseatial Oils, 
Currants, Chlorate of Potash, Crude 
Glycerine, Csier and Willow for Baskets, 
Feathers (undressed), Dates. 
duty 25 per cent. Proposed duty free. 

What the fore eisner give os US 


Criva Chay, Opium, Iron or Steel Baling 
Hoops. Prcseat duty 45 per cent. Pro- 
posed duty free. 

What the f foreigner gives us— 


By ee ee SS 


COPPER ORE. Present duty 4925 per cent 
Proposed duly free, 


“What the a gRInS a gi ves ws 


oan 


MARBLE, Bugging for Cotton, Copperas. 
Present duty 53 per cent. Proposed 
duty free. 

What the foreig ner gives us— 


SaLT ry Bucx. Present duty 7923 per 
cert. Proposed duty free. 
WwW hat the foreigner gives us— 


BLUE Vitriot. Present duty 77 per cent. 
Frep ore: duty yee 


his quite as fully and truly as though he 
could show that God made it expressly for 
him and for him alone. If tenants do not 
like his ternis, why do they hire his Janud? 
If they do not like his terms, why do they 
not leave him and his land alone, and go 
aud hire land from some American land- 
lord? Nay, rather, why do they not go 


and take up some of tliose farms which, . 


according to these very papers, are to be had 


for the taking by any one who wants them? 


‘Lord § Scully i is not an English lord. In 
London he is cnly plain Mr. William 
Scully, or William Scully, esquire. It is 
only on this side of the water that we 
as “My Lord Scully.” But 
he is areal lord, all the same, and a real 
lord of American manufacture. If Garter 
king- at-arms, or Ulster king-at-arms, - or. 


Lyon king-at-arms, do not carry him upon : 


their rolls as a “lord,” even by courtesy, 


i he is yet a real lord by virtue of that title 


from which .lordships proceed, and ia 
which aristocratic distinctions. have their 
birth—the ownership of a considerable 
piece of the earth’s surface, which gives 
him the power of a “lord” or “god” over 
those who must live upon and work it, 
since it gives him power to prescribe the 
conditious upon which alone they can live 
upon or work it. This power he gets not 
from Exglish laws, but from American 
laws. If he chooses to take advantage of 
our laws shall we blame him? 

Such lords as “ly Lord Scully” are not 
foreign importations, nor are they to be 
prevented by placing obstacles in the way 
of foreigners investing their money here, 
or seeking to compel them to be- 
come American citizens. Such lords as 
he are adomestic product, and would be 
developed by our institutions if that ocean 
of fire which the Pernsylvania protec- 
tionist wished for, rolled befweon the old 
world and the new. They do not spring 
from that feudal tenure which, even 
though in a rude and inefficient way 


DUTIES REDUCED BY THE MILLS BILL. 


Comox EARTHENWARE. Present duty 55 , Women’s anp CHILDREN’s DRESS Goons. 
per cent. Proposed duty 35 per cent. Present duty 72 per cent. Proposed duty 
What the foreigner gives us— 40 per cent. 


eS ee a Fas See What the foreignor gives us— 


What the present duty permits us to get— 


ea 
What the Mills bill would permit us to get— 


Fixe DECORATED CHiN, Plaques, Bisque, 
Present duty 69 per cent. Proposed 
duty 45 per cent. 
*ihe at the foreigner gives us— 


Tron on STEEL Raipway FisH PLATES. 
Fresent duty 98 percent. Proposed duty 
d91y per cent. 

pe = W 

What iiie Sresenit auity perniits us ‘o ret Ss 


What t the ae bill would permit us to get—- 


Casror Oin.- Present duty 195 ber cent, 
Proposed duty 98 per cent. 


Iron or Steel Beams, Girders, Etc. Pres- 
Mihas ue for eignier gives’ us 


ent duty 103 per ccnt. Proposed duty 


aad property 
‘labcr draws from it. 


Whatt ike > Mills bill would permit us to get— 


—- 


PATENT MeEpmcines. Present duty 50 per 
ceut. Proposed duty 30 per cent. 
What the foreigner gives us— 


Ww hat the phescut duty permits us ae get— 


What the ars bill sweule etal us to get— 
¥. BS wt. = cle - a? 


Tosacco (Wrappers). Present duty 82 per 
cent. Proposed duty 38 per cent. 


What the foreiz ner gives us— 


wt ie ve > os Sey” ae Wyte we 


W hat the nreseat duty per rai us ars neers 


What the Mills bill would permit us to get— 


Ricr, Cleaned. Present duty 113 per cent. 
Proposed duty 96 per cent. 
What the fol icaee eee us— 
RR 2). 3 


Present | What me ees eS sont duty ‘perm mits us to get— 


CLOAES, Dolmans. Present “duty 68 per 
ceut. Proposed duty 4o per cent, 
BA bead Aus foreigner ¢ iy es Us— 


CARPETS, Rugs, ete. Present duty 43 per 
cent. Proposed duty 39 per cent. 


What the Sam gives us— 


a semua flan. 2m 


What the) _ bi i would eer: us to get— 


Par, 
a ibs 


IRow OR STEEL T Ras. Present duty 74 
per cent. Proposed duty 52 per cent. 
Ww hat the foreigner ¢ zives us—_ 


STEEL Rawway Bars. Present duty St 
per cent. Proposed duty 59 per cent. 
What as fore gives us— 


recognized that the holding of valuable 
land was a trust in which special responsi- 
bilities of some sort were annexed to special 
ptivileges, but of that Roman system of 
land tenue which De Laveiluye terms 
quiritary, and which confounds the es- 
sential distinction between property in 
that element which nature has provided as. 
the dwelling place and storeliouse of man 
in the things that. man’s 
‘It is simply because 
Lord Seully is not a citizen, and because he. 
prefers to invest his money in land titles | 
rather than in mortgages, and to receive 
his return rather in what is clearly rent 
than in what is nominally intevest, that he 
is made the target of so much abuse, and 
that the legislature of a soveriegn state. 
devotes itself to the passing of bilis de- 
signed to compel him to become a citizen. 

Lord Scully muy, however, be certain 
that there is one class of Americans who 
will not abuse him. These are the men 
who really. understand and appreciate 
what Thomas Jefferson meant when he 
placed in the American Declaration of In- 
dependence that immortal proclamation 
of God-given and unalienable rigits. It 
is not merely that our recognition of the 
natural equality of men with respect to 
the near oppormanities to life and labor 


‘prejudices against men on account. 
of accidents of birth, but that we rather 


like Lord Scuily because he enables our 


own countrymen, quicker than one of 
their own number could, to see that we. 
have not destreyed the essence of aris- 
tocracy by prohibiting the granting of | 
titles of nobility. In Scotland, we 
might well wish that Mr. Ross Winans, 
nominally of Baltimore, or our well “pro- 
tected” Pennsylvania workingman, Mr. 
Triumphant Democracy Carnegie, might 


buy up every inch from Solway to Pent- | 


land Firth, and converting the whole 
thine into a deer park and playground, 
show the great mass of Secotsmen bow 
much etietk own, their native land,” is 
in reality theirs. So in this country, 


might we well wish that Lord Seully,:be- | 


491° per cent. 
Bs hat the ee ve ives usS— 


LooxmnsG GLass, vot above 24 by 60 inches. 
Present duty 7S per cent. Proposed 
oe 50 pee eae 


Cousox Wrspow Guass, in sheets eh 
24 by 80 inches. Present duty 108 pe 
cent.. Proposed duty 66 per cent. 


Ww hat the Ssraslias gives us— 


of 


PLATE GLASS, above 
Present duty 153 per cent, 
duty 122 per cent. 

What the foreigner gives us— 


by 60 inches, 
Proposed 


W hat us pr fescue duty per mits us to get— 


What the Midis ol would permit us to get— 
pe os pte! : i 


SuGaR, Ordinary. Grades. Present duty, 
which varices with polariscopic test, about 
$4 per cent, Proposed duty about 63 
Dees cent. 

Whe 


What = aa bi ih would permit us to get— 


SHAWLS and Worsted Cloths... Present 
‘duty 65 per cent. .Proposed duty 40 per 
cou 

What the for eizuer sives | US 
gt Crem WAL: 


rE 


FLAXNELS, Blankets, Yarns, ete. Present 
duty 68 per cent. Proposed duty 40 per 
-eent. 

What the foreizner gives us— 


“hs if 


‘Se ne 


coming if necessary an American citizen, 


should buy up all that he does not already 
own of the state of Minois, and not only 
compel all the Lilinoisans, who might net 


choose to emigrate (especially Joseph Ble- : 


| dill), to dof tt ieir hats when they: entered 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 
nobleman of the Blinois senrane may be, 
‘Sly Lord” Scully is no fool. 


One result-of the failure 
strikes in the Lehigh | 
fields has been to some 
of Mr. Powdery: 


r the recent : 


In the curre? 
2 nited Labo : 


fare of the whole meaples 

dug und sent to market ab i 
should te placed at. the door | 

Who desired tty rb. shoul 

of all, and there could | be. tons. due 
pounds we brought forth now ' 


Surely the: result. of he. recent strikes 


“has not. been: to. ‘convince Mr. Powderly 


either that the people have lez ned to 
think ‘in common,” or that the 

are after all. not only people but Ale 
anvels. Yet here be is: proposing that the 
people of the United States should not 


only own. the ‘cou lands of Pennsylvania 


Sin common,” and work them in cone 


mon,” but that they should “in common 
curry this coal to the door of every man 
who wants ite se 

It Mr. Powderly will open I avi} eyes fully 
and lool k clearly, he will see that to break 
up the monopoly of the coal fields,. ta. 
assure to the coal miners full employment 
and fair wages without bitter and wasteful 
strikes, and to enable the whole people to 
fairly partici ipate.. in the benefits of the 
provision which nature in the coal deposits 
has made for man’ S needs, iti is not neces- 
sary that. the United States government: 
should take possession of the Pennsylvania 


| coal lands, still less that it should go into 
the business of among, ‘shippi ng 


dling coal. _ 
Al ene : 


ing all the: 


str ail the e. 


use and benefit. ‘thoes ales. tha ? 
to land, irrespective of the Tapharemants 
made upon it. abe Tand e valon-— 
and it would pay ne 
ile natural opportunities. 
= * community. 
; haa miners; wast- 
_ enforced : idleuess 


that sol cial ar rowel an. 


for the people i in co Tmo 
by: the g govert mune, to. tak 


Ways: chick 


and not by 


1f Mr. Powder 


| official addr ess to u 
of Labor i in 1882, a 


the re- -public: aon ‘a s pertinent parts 
in THE STANDARD has been extensively re- 


“Agent Koehule’s office to pay. their rack | no 


rents, but also compel them, as in the. 
zbsence of the Australian system he could 


easily do, to elect him to the United States ae 


senate. 


: Such a grand ob ject lesson. is. “too fino: 


to hope for. But let Lord Scully in: his | 


Jux uTiOUs ‘London. m ansion,, 
by the labor of Americ an: citizens i i 
for his grant to them of the pri il 
living and w orking - in their 

possess his soui in peace. ‘All this bl 
is bark, not: bite. 
he may be, he is sheltered: behind the 


int a 
rer 


ranks of a solid phalanx of domestic land- 


lords. Lribune, Inter Ocean and Herald, 
‘Morning Tray, Evening Blanche and 


Alien landlord — though 


maintained 4 us 
return : 


Weekly Sweetheart, though they might | 


like to rend him limb from limb, ces 


think twice before following his trail be- 


He is sate: so long as. 
Tih then, 


hind that wall. 
American landlordism is © safe. 


-at the very most, all that he may find it: 
necessary to do, is to renounce a. purely” 


senfimental allegiance and to prot 


\gherizel yes hoe. only. rd Secu 
‘of all:such social vampires, dome 
for eign, big or little. They need no 
themselves with passing futile las 

ing that landlords shall not inch ude 


‘payment of taxes on farm land 5. as. part of. : 


‘the ‘rental. Let them but more tow 


abolishing all taxes on- improvements and | t 


concentrating all taxes on the value of the | p 


bare ground, and they will see Homaniclly ; 


Lord Seully. will hasten to scil. 


Chicago Tribune will in vain tell him thi a } 


this will but mean the- taking: of tax 
the millionaire and the putting of them o 
the poor farmer. : For whatever else. 














‘ence composed of they cannot know whom 

gn order to make a purely negative fight. 
If it be expedient for single tax men to 
counsel together with reference to national 
action, the proper time will obviously be 
after the two great national parties have 
zaade their platforms and nominated their 
candidates, and the issue in the presiden- 
tial struggle is definitely made. For such 
consultation the conference which Messrs. 
Willisius and Builev have proposed to call 
for July 4 will afford much the best op- 
portunity. 

We print to-day another set of diacrams 
illustrative of the proposed reductions of 
the Mills bill. Our complicated system of 
imposing fines and penalties on the 
bringing into the country of things 
the people of the country want, 
offers endless opportunities of arith- 
metical amusement and _ instruction, 
and school teachers especially would 
find in it a magazine from which inter- 
esting questions adapted to all grades 
might be drawn. Nor would it lessen the 
walue of Sunday school imstruction if in 
addition to such questions as, “Where did 
Solomon get cedar for the temple?’ 
scholars were also asked how much 
Solomon, if he were a protected American 
citizen, would have had to pay for the 
privilege of bringing such wood into the 
United States? or were told to make an 

estimate of how much it would have cost 
the queen of Sheba to get her gifts 
througn an American custom house? 


It will be a matter of disappointment to 
many who have looked forward to her 
arrival that Miss Taylor is not coming 
to the Uxited States next month as was 
anticipated. But it is to be hoped that 
she will ere long find opportunity to carry 
out her long delayed intention of Visiting 
this country. She may be sure of a warm 
welcome when she does so. 


Except to its European subscribers THE 
Straxpargp of this week will be more or 
Jess delayed—as pretty much everything 
in or about New York has been this week 
delayed—by the blizzard. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


THE TARIFF PROTECTED SUGAR 
TRUST. 


The witnesses before the congressional 

@eommittee that is now investigating trusts 
display the same facility in dodging dis- 
aereeable questions that marked the pro- 
oeedings before the committee of the New 
York state senate. The congressional! 
comnuittee is less tender in its treatment of 
these magnates of monopoly, however, 
and rudely insists on seeing papers and on 
receiving definile answers to questions. 
Mr.) Havemeyer and other interested wit- 
messes continue to insist that the sugar 
trust is, on the whole, a benevolent com- 
bination which, so far from desiring to 
_ eubance the cost of sugar to consumiers, 
really aims to lower prices by cheapening 
methods. Such testimony, like a great 
deal of that frequently given before in- 
vestigaiing” committees, raises a curious 
question us to the exact meaning attached 
by many eminently respectable gentlemen 
to the obligation of an oath, 

Disinterested witnesses do not take quite 
60 rosy a View of the probable results of 
establishing a monopoly of sugar. Mr. 
‘Thurber, a wholesale grocer of this city, 
said that though large concerns could pro- 
duce more cheaply than small ones, they 
do not usually choose to sell more cheaply 
unless compelled to do so by competition. 
Zhe present combination might, he 
thought, control the New York market to 
some extent, but if prices were raised be- 
yond a certain point other refineries would 
be started and other markets would com- 

pete for our supply. He admitted, how- 
ever, that trusts casily break down or 
capture those who Auterfere with their. 
monopoly. Hugh N. Camp, who was for 
sixteen vears a sugar refiner, said he had 
heard of a vessel that found difficulty in 
selling a cargo of sugar in New York in 
January of the present year because there 
was no longer any buyer here other than 


the trust, and it would not pay the price 


asked. This brings clearivy to view the 
capacity of these monopolies for putting 
down the prices of raw product while put- 
tng up the price to the consumer. 
One of Mr. Caimp’s answers shows how 
vital an interest the working people, as 
such, have in the effort to curtail the 
power of these monopolies. He said he did 
not believe that « workman who had 
trouble with one refinery belonging to the 
trust could get emplovment in any other 
refinery belonging to the combination. 
This certainly appears probable, and it 
‘shows that, if the monopoly is maintained 
intact, the workers in refineries will soon 
be entirely at the mercy of their employers. 
That this is one of the objects of trusts 
and other combinations of manufacturers 
has long been apparent, but it has rarely 
been so frankly announced as it is in the 
- articles of agreement made by a number of 
‘Philadelphia manufacturers and already 
commented upon in THE STaNpDaED. These 
gentlemen frankly declare that their 
-ghief object is united xction for the 
Maintenance of a high tariff and for 
Resisting the demands of labor for higher 
It seems useless to follow the congres- 
. sional investigation closely. We already 
- understand fully the object and method of 
trusts. Thev seek to put under the con- 
trol of one compact body of men the whole 
‘Management of the particular industry to 
which they relate. That they will thus 
- be enavied to reduce the cost of production 
is coubdtless true. Their object, however, 
4s to increase the profits of the manufact- 
wrers forming the combination. They 
gre probably wise enough not to kiii the 
goose that lays for them golden eggs. 
They will not force down the price paid 
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for raw sugar so low as to drive it to other 
markets or curtail its production, and they 
will not raise the price of the refined 
product high enough to make a market 
here for sugar refined in other countrics, 
Within those limitations the trust can 
tax the people for one of the necessaries 
of life just as much as it chooses, and it 
is doubtful if anv law ean be framed that 
will prevent the formation of secret com- 
binations of this character should open 
trusts be broken up. 

The remedy is not so much to be looked 
for in new laws as in the repeal of old 
ones. The sugur trust is the direct out- 
growth of our high tariff— Had there 
been ro duties on sugar it would never 
have been formed. If the duty on man- 
ufactured sugar were now lowered the 
power of the trust to make unjust ex- 
actions would be to just that extent low- 
ered, and if this were carricd far enough 
there would no longer be any object in 
maintaining the conibination. If the re- 
duction of duty on the manufactured 
product in the bill proposed by the com- 
mittee of ways and means is not suflicient 
to assure the destruction of this trust a 
further reduction ought to be made. The 
first step toward effective legislation 
vgainst trusts must be tariff reduction. 


THE PAUVER ZINC OF SILESIA. 

The Chicago Tribune recently declared 
that the tariff on zinc has built up a 
monopoly that has enabled a few men in 
the two Dlinois towns of La Salle and Peru 
to amass millions by the emplovment of 
imported labor. A reporter of the Inter 
Ocean rushes to the defense of the tariff 
and denounces the Tribuie as the ‘organ 
of free trade and the Cobden club.” The 
two concerns criticised by that paper are 
the Matthiessen & Llegcler zinc company 
and the Illinois zine company, of which 
latter Calvin Wells of Pittsburg, the mill- 
ionaire proprictor of the Philadelphia 
Press, is president. The Izter Ocean cor- 
respondent interviewed representatives of 
both companies and managed to bring 
out facis that support ‘the Zribune's 
charges, and others that show clearly the 
folly of our “protective” svstem. 

No attempt was made to show that the 
proprietors had not amassed millions, but, 
on the contrary, the reporter dwelt with 
evident satisfaction upoa the fact. As to 
the charge that laborers had been “iin- 
ported,” a vigorcus denial was made, but 
if was at the same time admitted that of 
the 425 men employed by the IHlinois com- 
pany but one-fifth were Americans, the 
remainder being Poles and Germans, who, 
though not “imported,” came here from 
Europe for the specific purpose of working 
in this establishment. Of the 528 hands 
emploved in the larger establishment, 356 
were Poles and Germans, 121 were boys 
born of foreign parents, and 51 were men 
of American birth. The large proportion 
of foreigners appears to have impressed 
the reporter, and he asked Mr. Means, 
the manuger of the Illinois company, the 
cause. That gentleman replied: ‘Ours is 
a kind of work you cannot get Americans 
to do when they can take to farming or 
something else, and therefore many of our 
hands have been in the works in Silesia.” 
Mr. Means went on to explain that the 
foreign hands can live cheaply, “for all 
work, even the little tots.” He further 
said that many men who had once been 
engaged in the works are now successful 
farmers. 

After this very frank showing of the 
facts, Mr. Means dropped quite naturally 
into the usual protection cant about the 
influence of the tariff in advancing the 
price of labor, notwithstanding his own 
admissions that the wages paid by his com- 
pany are so low that American workmen, 
accustomed to the standard of living: main- 
tained in this country and disposed to 
send their children to school, will not work 
forthem, because they can do better at 
farming. The men who do work for the 
zine companies come here from the mines 
of Silesia and accept wages that require 
them -to live meanly, and to put even 
their “little tots” to work, and thus rear 
them in an ignorance that causes some of 
them, though born here, to accept the 
conditions refused by the majority of 
Americans around them. He also shows 
that the more intelligent and enterprising 
of the immigrant workmen escape from 
employment in this protected industry to 
the more lucrative unprotected farming 
industry. In the face of facts like these, 
Mr. Means’s pretense that the tariff on 
zinc is maintained for the purpose of 
protecting American’ labor against “the 
pauper labor of Europe” is not likely to 
deceive any sensible man. 

That the tariff has had a great deal to 
do with buildiag up the zinc industry in 
this country is probably true, but the facts 
as stated by the persons interviewed can- 
not fail to raise a question as to whether 
that building up is worth to the American 
people what it has cost them. Mr. 
Matthiessen, the head of the larger com- 
pany, told the reporter that a sudden re- 
moval of the duty on zinc would disturb 
the entire zinc industry in this country. 
He said: 


We can’t mine so Se Alena: so abundantly 
as it is done in Europe, where deposits are 
worked with which our deposits now worked 
here could not compete. A great many things 
have been started in this country which could 
not have been without the duty, and mines 
have been worked which would not have been 
Without the stimulant of protection. The 
miners would feel it were the duty removed, 
for I doubt if all the .zine works could offer 
high enough prices to keep all the mines 
going. - - - Yes, there are*great deposits 
in Silesia,"and they are increasing the work- 
ing of them daily. You see, their smelting 
works are hear the coast, and so it is easy to 
bring both ore,and fuel. In many cases they 
work to better advantage than we. If rich 
mines were discovered here we might export 
spelter, but at the present price .of ore we 
could not think of it. 


Mr. Means, referring to the same mat- 


‘now, and under 


ter, said that the European output of 


spelter (bar zinc) in 1886 was 254,590 tons, 
and the Amcrican output during the same 
year was 42,641 tons, and our imports less 
than 2,000 tons. We produce about one- 
sixth of the whole world’s product, and it 
comes within less than 2,000 tons of sup- 
plying our home demand. In order that 
this demand shall be thus supplied a tax 
of $1.50 per hundred pounds has been im- 
posed on spelter, which sells for $4.43 per 
hundred weight in London, and a tax of 
$2.50 per hundred pounds is imposed on 
sheet zinc. As the zinc produced here is 
also worked here this latter is the tax paid 
‘by the public to the government on im- 
ported zinc and to the manufacturers on 
the domestic article, 
Means’s own statement we pay at least 
$2,000,000 a year more for zinc than we 
otherwise would have to pay, 

What do we get in return? Simply this: 
A few land owners in Wisconsin and other 
states obtain handsome incomes for allow- 
ing workmen to dig zinc ore, a few man- 
ufacturers become millionaires and a 
number of Germans and Poles, wiio would 
otherwise be making spelter for us in 
Silesia, are brought over to make snelter 
for us in the United States. Is that worth 
$2.000,000 a year to the American people? 

Mr. Matthiessen refused to say to the 
reporter that a change in the tariff would 
ruin the zinc industry in this country, but 
intimated that only the richer mines could 
be kept open. So far as the zine working 
industry Is coneerned, he declared that he 
had rever petitioned for protection, and 
his partner, Mr. Hegeler, said: “Let con- 
gress do what it pleases, we'll get along 
all right.” Both of them said, however, 
that the effect of a reduction would be the 
lowering of miners’ wages. This is not 
necessarily true. Their wages cannot fall 
much below that paid for farm labor even 
any general reduction of 
the tariff the tendency would be to in- 
crease the profits of agriculture and to ad- 
vance the wages of those engaged in it. 
Instead of wages falling, the royalties of 
those wno now hold on to mining lands 
and exact tribute for allowing men to 
work would be reduced. 

With free trade, if a man understanding 
the business found that he could do as 
well for himself by mining zinc as at any 
other occupation, he would mine zinc. II, 
on the other hand, he discovered that the 
“pauper labor of Europe” was willing to 
mine zine so cheaply that it would be bet- 
ier for Americans to buy it than to make 
it, the American labor would carn better 
wages at producing something that could 
be profitably exchanged for the Silesian 
pauper zinc, and would not wastc his efforts 
in an unprofitable industry. There would 
under such circumstances be no difficulty 
in finding for these miners a more profita- 
bie occupation. A larger number than all 
those engaged in the zine industry arrive 
in New York each week of spring and 
sumnicr, and find something to do, and, 
furthermore, if the government had never 
begun taxing the American people to _pro- 
mote the interest of the owners of zinc 
ore lands, these men, who have been 
brought here to work in zine mines, would 
have been in Silesia, and not in the United 
States. 

FINDLAY’S NATURAL GAS. 

A few years ago, on the discovery that 
great quantities of natural gas lay not far 
under the surface of the earth in the region 
of Findlay, Ohio, the people of that town 
hastened to utilize the gift that nature 
thus made them, lighting the streets with 
the gas and burning it as fuel in their 
manufactories; and in a short time through 
its use coal and wood were driven almost 
entirely out of the local market. The fame 
of Findlay’s cheap light and heat being 
noiscd about the country, large numbers 
of people were attracted to the place, some 
of them establishing new manufactoties 
there, many seeking employment; of its 
business men, others taking up with the 
occupation of sinking wells and selling 
Bas, and others, again, buying land and 
holding it for a profit because of the 
chances that gas might be reached by 
wells bored down through it. 

Many men were enriched through the 
discovery and utilization of the Findlay 
g@as basins. The manufacturers who were 
on the spot early after the discovery of the 
gas, and who bought for themselves land 
that at once served as sites for their works 
and as means of access to a supply of gas, 
are to-day enjoying a great advantage 
over manufacturers elsewhere who use 
coal, and over late comers to Findlay who 
must pay high prices forland. The owners 
of wells, for a considerable period, made 
large profits, raising the price of gas from 
time to time, asthe demand for it became 
greater from the growing population of 
Findlay and as the supply of it was 

artificially restricted through the holding 

out of use for speculative purposes of a 
large area of land covering the subter- 
ranean reservoirs of gas. Land owners, 
however, made money more surely and 
easily than any other class, gaining not 
only by the rise in price of ail the land 
known to command access to the gas, and 
even of that which was only supposed to 
do so, but also of all the town lots of 
Findlay and the farming lands around 
about the town. 

While fortunes were thus being made, 
however, a discussion arose among the 
people of Findlay as to whether it was 
best forall or just toward all thet com- 
paratively a few men should reap profits 
in delivering the gas, no outlay of labor 
or moncy being required in its production. 
While no one questioned that the owner of 
a piece of land had a right to all the gas 
that he could cause to flow through it, 
no attempt, it seems, was made by any 
one to prove that the stores of gas in the 
bowels of the earth were or ought to be 


so. that from Mr.’ 


reduced to private ownership. Nobody 
advanced the notion that they belonged to 
any man by right of discovery, or that 
title to them ought to vest in any one be- 
cause of earliest appropriation, or that ex- 
clusive possession of them could be uc- 
quired through the expenditures involved 
in sinking the first well by which a flow 
of gas was secured. Nor did the owners 
of the surface of the earth lying above the 
gas basins claim that their rights in the 
gas required a division of its supply among 
them proportioned to the area of the land 
owned by each. The people of Findlay as- 
sumed that the combustible gas, like the 
water of the ocean, belonged to all. That 
postulate standing unchallenged, and con- 
sideration having been given to proposed 
methods of public supply, the municipality 
of Findlay bought and bored wells and 
laid Pipes in the strects of the town, and 
now all its inhabitants may obtain natural 
gas for cooking and illuminating purposes 
at a cost slightly above that of its produc- 
tion at the point where it is burned. This 
result is deemed admirable by the people 
of Findlay in general, but, as may be im- 
agined, it is not satisfactory to the men 
engaged in supplying natural gas to con- 
sumers, their profits having been dimin- 
ished since the city trenched upon their 
business. Neither is speculating in such 
land as may perchance prove an entrance 
way to the gus deposits any longer so 
highly profitable an enterprise as it was. 
The public, however, is but little concerned 
about the disappointment of the rings of 
speculators who are making of a general 
necessity a means of gain for the:mselves. 
Popular sentiment declares that a fair 
division is being made among the people 
of something that was unquestionably the 
property of all. 

- Had the present generation of Findlay- 
ites stood by and permitted a complete 
appropriation of the sources of the natural 
gas supply in that locality by private in- 
dividuals, is it not probable that the next 
generation of natural gas owners would 
stubbornly contest the right of “the mu- 
nicinality off:Findlay to go into the busi- 
ness of supplying its citizens with any of 
the gas from beneath the surface of the 
earth? Would they not interpose with | 
forces that the public of Findlay would 
find it difficult to overcome—tedious liti- 
gation, inexhaustible streams of editorial 
writing, procured protests against an in- 
vasion of private rights falsely quoted as 
the voice of public opinion? Would not 
learned lawyers eloquently plead the cause 
of the gas owners? Would not the news- 
papers bring the charge of rank commun- 
ism against the advocates of the natural 
rights of the people? Would not the gas 
owners be able to exhibit charters from 
the legislature and titles from the state 
tending to prove that not only the surface 
of the earth in the natural gas region, but 
a@¥ tlhe underground basins as well, were 
absolutely and exclusively their property 
und that of their heirs and assigns forever? 
And would they not cause many con- 
servative and conscientious people to doubt 
the ‘‘theory” that the gas was a gift from 
nalure to mankind in general? 

But no danger of all that now. The 
people of Findlay, it is their belief, have 
in a public spirited manner done away 
with the monopoly of natural gas. They 
reflect upon the possibilities of being 
squeezed in purse by the gas grabbers to 
which they were exposed until they took 
the matter in their own hands and dealt 
with it as they considered justly, and they 
congratulate themselves alike upon the 
successful operation of their compre- 
hensive scheme of profit sharing and upon 
their clear perception of the principles of 
justice in regard to the use of the gas. 
People in Findlay are generally in good 
humor over their solution of the problem, 
and it is at present popularly supposed 
that the whole matter is completely, and, 
on the whole, satisfactorily settled. 

' Yet, correct as have been the principles 
animating the people of Findlay in deal- 
ing with the natural gas question, what 
have they really accomplished? Have 


transfer uf the water supply ofa city from. 


a company overcharging consumers to the 
municipality itself supplying water at cost, 
or the building of rapid transit roads to 
carry people to the suburbs, or the inven- 
tion of machincry that cheapens produc- 
tion. Capital and labor, in each of these 
cases, benefit only temporarily, ultimately 
obtaining no better terms after such im- 
provements are made than they possessed 
before, land valttes affected by the im- 
provements rising until the benefits are 


lost to all classes save the land hold- 


ers. Just as the people of Findlay cannot 
rest, as from a task finished, with the 
abolition of the monopoly of natural gas, 
so wherever any monopoly short of that 
in land itsclf is abolished, men will finally 
find that they have merely taken away 
the power of that monopoly from those 
who possessed it and given it to land 
holders. In case the great trunk railroad 
of Dakota were obliged to reduce its rates 
to cost, the poor farmer of that territory, 
who is now made to fecl the power of the 
railroad to rob him in freight charges un- 
til he is left only with a bare living, might, 
if he was the owner of the land he cultivat- 
ed, find his acres so enhanced in value as to 
make him at least a moderately rich man. 
But ultimately the poorer farmer, .who 
must rent land or has still to buy it, would 
find the price of land commensurately in- 
creused. If the grossly over capitalized gas 
companies of New York were to be re- 
placed by the municipality and gas made as 
cheap as it is in Berlin, the competition of 
newcomers to New York anxious to share 
in the improved state of things in the city 
would finally put rents up until no benefit 
remained to any but its land holders. 

It is well that the smaller monopolics 
should be attacked and abolished, if for no 
other reason than that with them out of 


the way people can more clearly see what 
. “ } < pe 


they really abolished monopoly and se- j 


cured the advantages that will arise from 
the supply of gus that nature has afforded 
to all the people of Findlay? Not at all. 
As the future must show, they have but 
abolished one monopoly in order that the 
profits accruing from it shall ultimately 
pass to another monopoly. 

Findlay now offers to the manufacturer 
cheap heat and power; to the householder 
cheap fuel and light. Findlay, therefore, 
has on this account become a more 
desirable place to work in and to live in, 
and as it is quite as true in Findlay as it is 
everywhere else that no one can work or 
live without land, the value of land is 
going up. 

Already land speculation is the most 
active business in Findlay. Because the 
monopoly of the gas in the bowels of the 
earth has been broken the price of the 
surface of the earth is going up with leaps 
and bounds. Business sites, house sites, 
vegetable gardens, farm land in and around 
Findlay, are being marked up, and peopl!e 
are growing rich, without doing any work 
or in any way adding one iota to the stock 
of wealth, in anticipation of the increased 
price that other people will be willing to 
pay for the privilege of working and 
living in Findlay and availing themselves 
of cheap gas. 

This increased price, even if it has not 
done so already, must finally neutralize, or 
all but neutralize, the advantages which 
have accrued to the general population of 
Findlay by the breaking down of the natu- 
ral gas monopoly; and the net result will 
simply be that what has been gained in 
that way will go to the holders of land. 

So, then, the question of monopoly is 
far from being settled in Fmdlay. Abol- 
ishing the monopoly of natural gas has 
only had a result like that following the 


the great monopolist really is. But until 
the monopoly of land is destroyed labor 
can never secure its own. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXATION. 

The Review and Record, a real estate 
paper which is to Brooklyn what the 
Record and Guide is to New York, bas 
| taken up the subject of the abolition of 
taxation on personal property.’ Naturally 
enough a paper representing the kind of 
constituency which the Review and 
Record docs would not lean very favorably 
toward a tax reform that would throw all 
taxation upon real estate. This would 
never be suspected from its own line of ar- 
gumcnt, however, for it declares that “all 
property from which un income is drawn 
- e . Sheds taxes as naturally as a 
turtle’s back sheds water, distributing the 
burden aiways among these by whom it is 
used.” This being so, there is no reason 
why the organ of a real estate constituency 
should oppose taxation on real estate, for 
the real estate must shed the tax. “as 
naturally as a turtle’s back sheds water.” 
And if all species of property equally shed 
taxation it is obvious that the taxation of 
but one species will necessarily be the 
most economical way of raising all the 
taxes that are needed with the least. 
trouble and expense. 

But this canon of taxation is not the 
only one the Review and Record lays be- 
fore its readers. As a question of prin- 
ciple, it says, there can be no hesitation in 
deciding on what description of property 
tuxes should be levied, and promptly de- 
cides that they should be levied alike on 
real and personal property. Itis quite true 
that on principle there can be no hesitation 
in deciding, but this decision that personal 
and real property should be taxed alike 
is as unsound as it is prompt. That houses 
and other improvements of land, which 
with land are accounted real estate, should 
in principle stand on the same footing as 
to taxation with personal property is 
true; but not so with the land itself. 
Personal property and improvements are 
ihe result of human exertion; they are in 
the highest sense property; to deprive 
any one of them without his consent and 
without consideration is stealing, and it is 
no less stealing, in principle, to take a per- 
centage than to take the whole. -But 
when a man is taxed on the value of his 
land, he pays for an advantage over his 
fellow citizens which the particular land 
gives to him, and receives from the com- 
munity a full equivalent in that advantage. 

The Review and Record docs not con- 
fine itself, however, to discussing questions 
of principle. In fact, it spares but : 
brief paragraph to that discussion. Ques- 
tions of principle do not seem to be in its 
line, and it turns abruptly ‘to questions of 
policy. First among the questions of pol- 
icy comes the suggestion that taxation on 
personal property drives it from the state. 
This falls to the ground, according to our 
real estate contemporary, because “all the 
states tax, or try to tax, such property.” 
That all the states are, therefore, equally 
impolitic, and that this gives an oppor- 
tunity for one of them—ours, for ex- 
ample—to tempt the personal property of 
other states to seek a home among us by 
abolishing personal property taxes, is a 


phase of the subject which does not ap-. 


pear to have exhibited itself to the Brook- 
lyn real estate editor. But if it had, it 
would no doubt- have been rele- 
gated to the backgrourd by the 
talented pen that was able to put 
into shape such a piece of philosophy as 

this: Personal property ‘could only be 
driven out of one state to go into another 
state where an equally strenuous effort is 


made to compel it to pass under the yoke, 


and where the efficient system of. assess- 
ment that had caused it to migrate would 


_certainly be imitated as soon as its. effi- | 


ciency was discovered.” Why a state to 
which personal property had been forced 
to migrate should want to imitate the 
“efficient system” that sent it there, so as 
to send it further, is past finding out on any | 


-to places where it is not. 


“private 
affecting 


other theory than that personal property _ 


is something to be feared, like small poxor: 
typhoid fever. The theory is not wholly | 
new, for it has been the custom of the’ 
federal government for a Iong time to put 
foreign personal property in quarantine 
when it immigrates; but it is just as stupid. 
as it would be if it were new. : 
The other question of policy which our 
contemporary discusses is the familar one 
that “itis useless to attempt to tax per- 
sonal property, because it cannot be traced, 
ov if traced until it is discovered, it will 
often be found beyond the jurisdiction of 
the tax collector.” This is supposed to 
have no weicht “because: if we cannot 
find all the personal property ‘that exists — 
we can still find a considerable amount, 
and nat we discover and tax is clear 
gain.” - But to whom is the gain if it. 
“sheds taxes as naturally as a turtle’s back 
sheds water?’ Of course all thought of 
the crime engendered by tax laws that in- 
vite the public to escape them as far as 
they can, of the inequulities resulting: 
from the exemption of personal property. 
owners through their trickery or perjury 
at the expense of personal property own- 
ers who will not resort to either trickery 
or perjury, and of the fact that taxes: on 
personal property are ultimately paid by — 
the consumer which imposes the burden - 
of such taxes on those least able. to pay 
ac is cast aside. The sanctity of prop-.- 
rty in land looms up like a 
fone the Review and Record to hide. from 
its view the inequalities, iniquity and cor- 
ruption that are involved in the taxation. 
of personal property, and it-is not strange 
that it should Jead up to so impotent a 
conclusion as that indirect’ taxation, : 
“which has a great deal to recommend 
it,” may finally “knock out alt other 


theories.” 


Indirect taxation is from every point of 
view the worst that could be possibly de- 
vised. When the final consumer pays 
the tax he also pays a- varied collec- 
tion of intermediate profits on the | 
tax. Thus, while the government re-. 
ccives a small income at one end of this 
process of taxation the consumer is sub- | 
jected to a large outgo at the other. This — 
tax also invites all sorts of schemesto de- _ 
fraud the revenue, with a tendency to under. 
mine public morals and diminish respect ~ 
forlaw. It takes property from people by 
subterfuge, making them feel that they 


do not contribute to public expenses and 


that the government is a powerful some- 
thing of which they are no part and in ~ 
which they have no other interest than. 
2 hook or crook to secure its bounty or. 
seape its venyeance. - / ae 
The fact is, the Revicw and Reeord of | 
Brooklyn to the contrary notwithstand-. 
ing, that as a question of policy as well as. : 
of principle, personul property ought notto _ 
be taxed. It is equally true that houses — 
and all other improvements included ia 
the term real estate ought not to 
be taxed. It is*true also that land 
ralues ought to be taxed to the uttermost. — 
The abolition of taxes on personal prop-— 
erty will encourage its production and in- 
crease demand for its consumption, while Be 
attracting it from pluces where. it is taxed. 
Likewise will 
the abolition of taxes on improvements. 
encourage improvement. Taxes on these. 
things make them abnormally expensive, - 
diminish demand for them, and limit their 
production. None 
reverse, flow from taxes on land values, 
Land cannot be increased in quantity: 
therefore reduction of taxes on it will not 
give us more land. Ji cannot be diminished | 
in quantity; therefore increase of taxes on 
it will not give us less. But high land 


values tend to keep land out of use, while : 


low values encouruge its use;.therefore, 
hich values do in effect make less land 
while low values in effect make more. | 
Yew, as taxes on land values make it. 
harder to keep land out of use, such taxes 


‘increase the market supply of land and — 


bring values down. Forofland almostalone 
is the statement of the Review and Record : 
erroneous, thyt all property from which an 
income is drawn ‘sheds taxes.as naturally: 
as a turtle’s back sheds water.” A taxon | 
any product of labor is a tax on the con- 
sumer, while a tax on land values is a tax — 
on the owner of an advantageous oppor- 
tunify—on the Owner, in other words, of : 
monopoly. oe 
‘To abolish taxes on personal property id 
to increase the burden of the usersof land — 
improvements, but it is also to increase. 
the burdens of owners of valuable land. 
And when accomplished it is not im-_ 
probable that the users of land improve- 
ments will soon be willing to abolish taxes — 
on improvements as well as. on personal - : 
property, and leave the monopolists to pay : 
for the. privileges. the y enjoy, as they q 
should. 
The idea of abolishing taxes-on personal 
property is good as far as it goes, and any: 
movement. bz ased upon it is in the right | 
direction. 


NO PRIVATE ASSISTANCE IN LEGISLA- oS 
TION. 


The indignant clamor of the protec- 
tionists against the refusal of the majority - 
of the ways and means committee to grant 
parties hearings on provision 
them is larvely manufactures 
but there are many evidences that some 
sensible men think that a wrong has really 
been done to the interests thus refused a - 
hearing. The existence of sucha’ feeling 
shows how completely the protective policy 
has caused us to: lose‘ sight of the real 
functions of -coneress and. the character 
and objects of the: taxine power. If it. 

were not for this confusion of thought. the 
demand. that the: representatives of each 
industry affected by the Mills bill should 
be permitted to make verbal arcument an 
protest against the changes proposed woul 
excite nothing but laughter and ridicule. 

‘This bil does not propose to increase: 
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taxes on any commodity or business. On 
the contrary, it proposes to reduce taxes. 
If it were a proposal to increase taxes, 
clamor against it by the persons affected 
might be ressonable, but a protest by tax 
payers against a reduction of taxation is 
so abnormal and absurd ‘at the first glance 
that its mere existence is a cause fer look- 
fng closely into a system that brings about 
go strange a result, Such an examination 
discloses at’once the fact that the con- 
gern of those people is not the loss of 
revenue by the government, but the 
eutting off of their incidental power as 
private individuals to levy taxes on the 
public for their own benefit. 

This is a power that never ought to have 
been given to them Of all the sovereign 
powers of government there is none more 
far reaching or more capable of abuse 
than the power of taxation. It is prac- 
tically without limit or restraint except 
that imposed by the people at the ballot 
box or through armed revolution. It 
should never be exercised for other than 
public purposes; and to farm it out or 


of barbarism. Yet here in America pri- 
wate individuals have become so accus- 
tomed to looking to this great power as a 
mere part of their stock in trade as 
business men, that they actually grow in- 
dignant at any evidence that the legisla- 
tive department of the government pro- 
poses to exercise it with a view to public 
denefit, solely, and to refuse to consult pri- 
wate individuals as partners in ifs posses- 
=0n. 

There are few things that have happened 
since the present tariff agitation began 
that are so wholesome in effect as this re- 
fusal to permit the representatives of 
special interests to participate with the 
people's representatives in the making of 
a new tariff law. The majorny of the 
ways and means commitiee have shown 
that thev understand scmething of the 
proper duties and responsibilities of repre- 
sentatives sent to congress by the peop!c to 
legislate for the common wellfure. 


THE BPELEPHONE INVESTIGATION. 

The report of the assembly committee 
that has been investigating the conduct 
of the telephone business iu this statemay 
be summed up in a single paragraph. 
The business is in the hands of an odious 
- monopoly, which first churges local com- 
“panies extortionaie royaities for permut- 
ting them to operate telephone iines in 
this state, and then insists that they shall 
donate to it thirty-five per cent of their 
vatered stock in order thet If may share 
directly in the profits of the exactions that 
it licenses them to impose upon the people 
of New York. ; 

The committee has reported two bills, 
the first of which prohibits the transfer 
of this thirty-flve per cent to the Bell 
company in the future and forbids stock 
watering, while the second mits the 
chiarge for telephone service within half a 
mile of the central office to $6.59 per 
yaonih, but authorizes a further charge of 
$2 per month ior each half mile or frac- 
tional part thereof beyond the limit first 
tnentioned. The objection to the latter 
Lillis that if aciually authorizes an in- 
crease Gn existing charges, while the first, 
af effective, wouid afford one set of mo- 
reliel from the extortion practiced 


mopchis 
on it by another set, and do really nothing 
for the peopic. Whatis essential is not 
larger proiiis for local telephone compa- 
nies, bot x maicrial reduction in the charges 
that are imposed on the public for the use 
_of telephones. ee 
We must Jock to Washington rather 
han to Albany for relief from the tele- 
phones monopol. The telephone will 
quickly come under the control of a postal 
| telegraph departneat of the covernment, 
afterench department is esiablished; but 
veven if ihat were not the cuse, it is 10 
Bational and not te state law that we 
must lock as tie source of this and many 
wr OL Gur worst monopolies. They are 
ton tariffs or paicats, and the hope of 
{lies ia convressional action. It is 
wel foran enlightened government 
foster invention by patent laws, but it 
bound to discover some means of doing 
Bis withoui at the saine time esiablishing 
nonopaties thar rob tlie. people of almost 
1¢ éntire benefitof such inventions, while 
proving to the great majority of inventors 
notiing butadeiusion andasnare. It is 
_preposierous for us to idly cry out against 
the exactions created br statate without in- 
quiring into the wisdom and utility of such 
statutes, This custom of making foolish 
laws that produce evil effecis, and then 
jesisiating to ameliorute these evil effects, 
bas Geen pusi:ed to the extreme of ab- 
surdity. It is time that we had begun to 
“accustom ourselves to go back to the be- 
ginning, with aview to making a new and 
x) better start. We should then have fewer 
dawsand more justice. 
: Eee 
_f& NEW PACIFIC RAILROAD PLOT. 
Still other modifications have been raade 
in the proposed legislation for the relief of 
tbe Union and Central Pacific railroad 
companies. These modifications have been 
made at the instance of Charles Francis 
Adams, president of the Union Pacific, 
and thev reduce the amount of annuzl 
payments ut first to be made in order to 


share it with individuals is a distinct mark 


‘ 
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ington that Charles Francis Adams is one 
of the truly good, and that anything 


he asks in the name of the Union Pacific, 


after fescuing it from the hands of that bad 
man, Jay Gould, ought to be done, even 
though those other bad men, Stanford, 
Huntington and Crocker, profit by it. This 
is queer, since congress can have no possi- 
ble assurance that at the very next annual 
election Mr. Adams may not be succeeded 
by a Central Pacific wrecker, or even by 
Jay Gould himself. Any one wanting a 
controlling interest in Union Pacific could 
easily buy it if he had money enough. 
What then has the supposed virtue of 
Charles Francis Adams to do with the 
matter? 

There is but one proper course for con- 
gress to pursue. These roads were built 
with government money and they were 
dishonestly acquired by private parties. 
That the money has been wasted and stolen 
is not denied, and it is this money that is 
represented in the existing stock. The 
companies must, in the course of a few 
years, default on their obligations to the 
government. <All congress has to do is 
to leave them alone, and when the default 
comes let the government that built them 
take theroads. All these proposals to ex- 
tend the time for payment of the loan are 
dishonest. The people making them have 
no idea of paying anything either now or 
during the next fifty years. What they 
propose is that the government shall lend 
them its credit and confirm them in the 
possession of property that does not right- 
fully belong to them. They promise that 
if it will do this they will do their best 
during the next fifty yeaps to squeeze 
enough money out of the people of this 
country toenable them to make good the 
lost money represented by their own stock 
and to pay the principal of the govern- 
ment Joan also, if they can. Such a 
proposition ought not to be even con- 
sidered, These men have robbed the 
people of certain states and territories 
long enough. Let the government take 
its roads out of their hands and give those 
overtaxed people a chance to get their 
freights carried at a reasonable price, 
without paying for other men’s losses. 

A POSTAL TELEGRAPIT BILL. 

The house committee on commerce is 
disposed to deal much more radicaily than 
the senate post office committee with Jay 
Gould's telegraph monopoly. The com- 
mittee’s report declares that the control of 
tele@aphy throughout this country has 
fallen into the hands of ‘“‘the worst and 
most dangerous” of existing monopolies, 
one that is ‘“‘substantially owned and con- 
trolled by one man.” It con:ments severe- 
ly on the efforts of the Western Union 
company to prevent action by congress, 
and strongly affirms the constitutional 
power of congress to establish a postal tele- 
graph. The committee scouts the idea 
that the government is under anv con- 
ceivable obligatican to purchase existing 
lines, and declares that ‘‘of all corpora- 
tions in this country” the Western Union 
company “‘is the last one which ought to 
talk about vested rights, when it has never 
hesitated to destroy and annihilate them 
in every instance where it has met with 
competition or encountered opposition.” 

The committee therefore reports in 
favor of building a postal telezraph line, 
and submits a bill providing that the sec- 
retary of war shail acquire by purchase 
the right of way for sucha line and pro- 
ceed to build the same, the lines when 
built to become a part of the postal sys- 
iem of the United States under the im- 
mediate contro! of a fourth assistant post- 
master general, which office is created by 
the act. The bill appropriates $5,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending next June toward 
building such lines. The introduction 
of this bill) and the tabling of the senate 
bill providing for the mere supervision of 
Jay Gould’s monopoly give some reason 
to hope that the present congrpgss may 
really accomplish something in this direc- 
tion, ; 

The only objection urged against the 
establishment of a postal telegraph, aside 
from the objections inspired by the moncp- 
oly, is the fear that the change will unduly 
enlarge the patronage of the government 
before civil service reform is sufficiontly 
well established. If this is the only ob- 
stacle the friends of the measure should 
cheerfully assent to the addition of an 
ironclad provisicn for the competitive ex- 
amination of applicants for positions. The 
most pronounced of spoilsmen could not. 
object to this, for no one wants to runany 
risk of having telegrams handled by in- 
competent operators, 

The proposed bill isa good measure in 
itself. It will provide a needed public 
convenience, strike a fatal blow at the 
insolent and dishonest Western Union mo- 
nopoly and weaken the allied monopoly of 
the Associated press, which at least has the 
power to throw serious obtacles in the way 
of the establishment of any real anti-mo- 
nopoly daily journal. The indirect advan- 
tages of the establishment of a postal tele- 
graph will be enormous. It will be but the 
first step toward the resumption by govern- 
ment of the powers it has unwisely dele- 
gated to private corporations. It will not 
need many more such complications as 
have been brought about by the recent 


release the companics from their present | quarrel between engineers and railway 


‘obligations to the government. Some 
additional security is contemplated, but it 
is to consist of mortgages on the land values 
that the growth of population in Omaha, 
Denver and other eities willcreate. As has 
already been pointed out by Tue Sranp- 
“ARD, this security will not amount to much 
if the people of those cities should during 
the next fifty years awake to a practical 
recognition of the fact that the values 
‘that they thus create should go by right 
-gnto their own common treasury. 
Again, thereis a strovg feeling at Wash- 


corporations in the west to show the pub- 
lic that it cannot afford te leave these 
great highways of commerce under pri- 
vate control, and the acquisition of the 
telegraphs will pave the way for the gov- 
ernment ownership and control of the 
railway system. If this congress will 
take away the taxing power now exer- 
cised by Jay Gould, curtail the use of 
governmental taxing power for individual 
benetit, und refuse to pass the pending 
bills to surrender the people’s property to 


the Pacific railroad companies, it will de- 


serve grateful recognition for the long 
stride it will have taken toward. denying 
all taxing powers to individuals and re- 
lieving governments from the necessity of 
imposing taxes on any product of human 
industry. 


VANITY OF VANITIES. 

In this skeptical age most of those en- 
gaged in the eager race for wealth would 
probably answer St. Mark's question, 
‘What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ by the old adage, ‘4A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” The very 
same men might, however, give a different 
answer to the question as it is translated 
in the new version, “For what doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world and 
forfeit his life?” or if it were put in a more 
practical form still, and men were asked, 
“What is the use of amassing millions if 
they bring no pleasure or contentment?” | 

That these are practical questions ‘is 
known to thousands of meu in our enoney 
marts, but now and then some fact crops 
out that brings the foliy of this greed for 
millions home te men. Last summer a 
New York millionaire died in a distant 
island, whither he had gone in search of 
that which his millions could not buy— 
health. He was a man who in early life 
had felé what misfortunes and straitened 
circumstances meant to men of his class. 
He was fond of sport, «a genial com- 
panion, a faithful friend, and his 
fame as a wit extended beyond his 
own country. He prospered in specu- 
lation, and became mauy times a million- 
aire. If great wealth could bring joy and 
content to any man, here was sucha man. 
But the trouble was that he could never 
reach the point where, in his own opinion, 
acquisition oughi to stop and well earned 
repose begin. Two winters before his 
death an eminent physician, who was his 
intimate friend, told this man that noth- 
ing but an immediate cessation of work 
and worry could save him from a fatal 
malady with which he was threatened. 
The millionaire pleaded for an assurance 
that he might safely take time to close up 
a few negotiaticns then pending, but his 
friend was inexoravie. A family physician 
was more yielding in judgment, and the 
millionaire took the time to close up his 
transactions. By the time he had finished 
it was too late, and he spent eighteen 
months trying to escape the inevitable, 
und then died. What would have been 
that man’s answer in his lust hours to the 
question, ‘‘What doth it protit a man to 
gain the whole world and forfeit his life?’ 

Two or three years ago Mr. Flocd, one 
of California’s bonanza kings, was worth 
$10,000,000, most of which he bad gained 
quickly and by means not at all creditable. 
Lust summer Mackey and Flood lost be- 
tween them $10,009,000 or $12,000,000 ina 
gigantic wheat specuiation. 


The two men 


quarreled over the settlement of these 


losses and Flood suddenly determined to 
unload all speculative stocks and invest 
his money in semething more stable, and 
he dumped the stocks on the San Fran- 
cisco market without warning, and the re- 
suit was that they sold lower than any one 
imagined possible. Thus still further de- 
moralizcd Flood, and his condition is de- 
scribed as pitiful. Though still enormous- 
ly rich he is oppressed with a fear that he 
will die a pauper. He trembles with hor- 
ror at the bare thought of poverty, and 
spends sleepless nights in imagining ways 
in which his remaining millions may slip 
from bis grasp. There is but one escape 
from this condition of mind in life, and 
that escape is madness. What has it 
availed this bonanza king to amass the 
millions that he cannot enjoy? Success 
has noteven relicved him of that horrid 
fear of poverty that goaded him on in his 
race for riches. 

It is nct 2lone to the nocr that a change 
that abolishes the fear of want and the 
danger of poverly will bring the choicest 
of blessings. 


The friends of tariff reform in the house 
of representatives begin to hope that the 
Miils bill can be carried through that body. 
Ever since the tariff reformers succeeded 
in electing Kerr us speaker in 1876 the 
strength of the Randall following has 
steadily diminished. Nearly half of the 
democrats were then protectionists or op- 
posed to any xttempt to revise the tariff. 
Six years ago, when Carlisle was tirst 
elected speaker, Randall’s followers num- 
bered forty. The number of these electro- 
plated republicans is now estimated at 
eighteen, with a diminishing tendency. 
If they all stand with Randail there will 
remain but 159 out of the 168 democrats in 
the house to vote for the bill. Of the four 
independents, two are expected io vote for 
and two against the bill, Of the repub- 
licans, Nelson and Lind of Minnesota, 
Fuller of Iowa, and Fitch of New York, 
are expected to vote with the revenue re- 
formers. If this calculation holds good, 
the bill will eet 136 votes, which is within 
seven of a majority, and it is likely that 
the rapidly increasing evidences of a pop- 
ular demand for the reduction of duties 
will secure that number before the vote is 
taken. . 


One of the most significant features of 
the situation is the lack of unaniinity 
among republicans. The leaders of tha 
party have patted Randall on the back, 
sarcastically condoled with the democrats 
on the unfortunate division of sentiment 
in their ranks, and loftily assumed thai all 
good republicans would stand together as 
one man in support of a high tariff—the 
higher the better. It is now reported, how- 
ever, that northwestern repubiicans will 
not help in relieving whisky and tobacco 
from taxation while a tremendous tax is 
imposed on sugar. Mr. McKinley of Ohio, 
says the New York Times, prepared to 


head off the tariff reduction bil! by a reso- 
lution repealing all taxes on tobacco, but 
was amazed to find that no less than fifty 
republicans would vote against such a 
resolution. Mr. Reed of Maine is reported 
on the same authority to hsve made a 
Similar discovery concerning a project of 
his own for repealing the tobacco tax and 
lowering that on whisky. The western 
republicans would not touch it. This was 
to be expected. The farmers of Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas have been chafing for a long time 
under the burdens imposed upon them by 
the tariff, yet they have consented to in- 
dorse them for the sake of the party. If 
it is shown to these men, however, that 
the only aim and object of their party is 
the maintenance of these very burdens, 
there is among western politicians a well 
grounded fear that their constituents may: 
take to democracy, prohibition or the 
woods rather than submit. No wonder 
under such circumstances that western 
republican congressmen begin to doubt 
the wisdom of accepting the full Pennsy1- 
‘ania policy at this juncture. Thus the 
prebability grows that enough repubiican 
support can be had to pass the Mills bill. 
This would be a matter for present rejoic- 
ing, but of litle difference in the long 
run, The greater the resistance the more 
sweeping will be the flood when it does 
come. 


The statements concerning republican 
dissension on the tariff question are par- 
tially confirmed by the well-informed 
Washington correspondence of the Herald, 

nd, despite renublican deniais, there 1s 
probably enough truth in them to prevent 
Mr. Randall's scheme of how not to do it 
from receiving any republican support. 
Furming communities with a strong bias 
toward prohibition ure not likely to look 
favorably ona proposition to abolish all 
taxes on tobacco and reduce the whisky 
tax one-haif for the express purpose of 
maintaining a high tariif on the necessaries 
oi life. However much of a sham Mr. 
Randall's bill may be, it is nevertheless the 
official confession of this democratic repre- 
sentative of protected monopolists that 
public opinion has made such a demand 
for tariff reform that at least a pretense 
ef conceding something to it must be 
shown. 


The Mills bil may possibly undergo 
seme modification before it is officially re- 
ported, but any change will prebably be 
made with a view to striking a heavier 
blow at protection. The provisions that 
are most generaily criticised are those re- 
lating to sugar. It is urged with much 
force that uniess the duties on refined 
sugur are very meterialiy lowered that the 
large reduction on raw sugar propcsed 
will inure almost entirely to the advantage 
of the trust now controliing the refinery 


-industry, and a popular demand is rapidly 


rising for the killing of the sugar trust by 
the abolition of sugar duties, ; 


The lecture of Bishop John F. Hurst 
of the Methodist church, delivered befcre 
the general Christian couference of the 
evangelical alliance in Washington last 
December, is published in full in the 
Christian Advoeaie of March 8. Its.sub- 
ject is °*The Estrangement of the Masses 
from the Church.” Among the reasons 
given by the bishop for the estrangement 
of the working masses is that “the typical 
wage earner is taught by the apostles of 
dynamite and free land that the man who 
lives in his own house and has enough to 
support himself without manual labor is 
his bitter foe.” It is no wonder that work- 
ingmen are estrauged from a church 
whose high priests, to please front pew 
pharisees, are guilty of the mendacily 
of which this guotation is a typical ex- 
pression. Bishop Hurst, in preparing his 
lecture, forgot that a lie, though sancti- 
fied by a bishon, is none the Jess a lic. 


Senator Vedder has introduced a bill to 
tax trusts, but under the form of taxing 
them the bill actually legalizes these con- 
spiracies, which, in the absence of any 
such legislation, are now possibly under 
the ban of the law. In the present con- 
dition of public opinion any such attempt 
as that of Mr. Vedder will provoke gen- 
eral indignétion. Yet this etfort to help 


the monopolists, while pretending to aim a 


blow at them, shows that the corporations 
are quite as well represented as the peo- 
ple at Albany. 7 


oo 


The recent savage and seuseless attack 


by Senator Ingalls on the president and on 
the memory of Generals Hancock and 
McClellan has met a reception which 
shows that appeals to war passions and 
sectiona! prejudices are no longer helps to 
popularity. This is a good thing in itself, 
and it is also a gratifying proof that dead 
issues can no longer be used to divert 
attention from the pressing economic 
questions that now demand the gravest 
consideration. 


Right on the heels of the investigation. 
of the envelope trust comes the publication 


of a circular issued by one of the firms in. 


the combination, urging stationers and 
printers to use all their influence to dis- 
courage the use of government stamped 
envelopes. The government is denounced 


as a2 monopoly by this member of a trust, - 


and the people are asked to boycott it in 


the interest of a private monopoly! The. 


effect ought to be to increase the sale. of 
stumped envelopes. | : 


“There is a project on foot to build a tun- 
nel under the East river connecting this 
city and Brooklyn, and to so extend it as 
to establish an extensive system of under- 
ground rapid transit. It is now rumored 
that the aldermen scent “bovdie” in the 


project, and are forming a new “‘combine” | possessions arose from the fact thet at one 


to demand a large bribe for granting to 
the projectors the privilege of burrowing 


beneath the city. This is only natural. 


The ground of the island from the surface 
to the center of the earth belongs of right 
to the people inhabiting it. Ifsome private 
individuals are permitted to appropriate 
if without making due compensation to the 
owners, why should not other men seek to 
share in the proceeds cf the theft. The 
community must cease to sanction robbery, 
if it would putan end to the rapacity of 
thieving aldermen. 


The London Christian Commonwealth 
has established an anti-poverty depart- 
ment, into which it fathers news of the 
single tax movement. The Common- 
wealth gives the movemert its support, 
and includes under the anti-poverty head 
the amusing interview of Donald Macrae 
in the London Star, reprinted elsewhere 
in this issue of THE Sraxypanrp. It will be 
seen that the grace ends thus: “(And then 
when the land shall be restored to us we 
will give Thee all the glory.” When 
Scotch Highlanders thus get the land 
question into their prayers and graces 
there is no danger that there will ever be 
with them even the shadow of turning. | 


The prospect of James Redpath’s recov- 
ery after five strokes of paralysis is as 
gratifying as itis unexpected; but such a 
recovery is only possible on the condition 
of rest and quict. Like most men of his 
impulsive and generous disposition, Myr. 
Redpath is not in a position to enable him 
to tuké the rest so essential without 
pecuniary worry. Not stopping to ccn- 
sult him, the Twilight ciub have therefore 
set on foot a subscription to send Bir. Red- 
path to Florida, and give him.a long 
holiday in which to recuperate. His many 
friends will be giad to have this oppor- 
tunity to testify their regard for a man 
whose time and money has ever been at 
the service of every generous cause. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mr. Charles ©. 
Wingate, secretary of the Twilight club, 
119 Pearl street, New York. 


Miss Taylor Will Net Come to This Coun- 
try ut Present. ; 


The following cable dispatch has been 
received from Miss Taylor: 


Lonpon.—To Henry George, STANDARD 


Office, New York: Please announce in: Tar 
STanDakD from me that circumstances con- 
nected with the Washington convention have 
decided me to withdraw my acceptance of 
invitation. HELEN TAYLor. 


Wiat au. American Travelcr Learned 


Abread. 

An interesting bock of foreign travel, en- 
titled “A Tramp Trip,” by Lee Meriwcther 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, i887), con- 
tains in the appendix the fellowing passage: 

IT recrossed the ocean in midsummer and 


before leaving London had made to order by 


a fashionabie tailor a heavy melton overcoat. 
It cost 214; in America $40 would have been 
the price. ; . 

On arriving in New York I stood on the 
plaiform of a Third avenue surface car and 
talked with the driver, a wearied Ivo!” z 
mau, his face pinched wiih cold, his overccuat, 
like Nanki-poo’s, was a “thing of shreds and 
patches.” Presently he addressed me: 

“F would ijike to ask you, sir,” Re said, 
“how much you gave for that coat?” 

“Sixteen dollars.” © : 

His eyes opened with astonishment, 

‘Sixteen dollars! Why, this thing of mine 
cost eightecn.” Tell me where did you eet 
your cual”? 

“fn London.” 

The poor fellow turned 
disappointed. : 

_Protectionists talk-of the horrors of. an 

“inundation” of English goods. As I locked 
at the shivering car driver it seemed a pity 
be could not be “inundated” by a good warm 
overcoat. That car driver works thirteen or 
fourteen hours a day for $2. If his clothing, 
fuel and other necessaries were reduced fifty 
per cent in price. he could live on fifty per 
cent less than he now spends; he could 
affurd to work fewer bours.and have a hitle 
time to pass with his family. But. protection- 


to his horses. sadly 


‘ists oppose such a reciuction,.on the: ground’ 


that free trade means: pauper wages. and 


‘tariffs mean bigh wages. : 


. Investigation showed me that that country 
in Europe with least protection pays must 
wages. England—England with its: royalty, 
its endless rect tape, its idle aristoerues, its 
army of useless officials 
allmonarchical forms of gove 


nlone has free trade. America, with all its 
abundance of land, Its: democratic and com- 
paratively inexpensive government, its: spars: 


ity of populution—evea f. avored: America is 
pulling. behind that little island in the sea; is_ 


taking a second place, when her natal ad- 


vantages entitle ber to the very foremost seat. 


England;alone of: 
NCES, pays ib. 
laboring ciasses living wages, and Engtand 


time he became a purchaser, for a given sum, 
of ull the lands then owned by the treasury 
of the United States, and which had been 
Seized for debts due to the government... We. 
Shall subsequently see how extensive these 
landed possessions were in some of the states, 
and how freely he gave away his broad acres 
in the cause of charity. fits 

Note the beautiful uon sequitur between the 
Statement, “the large fortune of Mr. Cor- 


came to be possessed.” 

The cat is let out of the bag by the state-- 
ment that at onetime he purchased all the 
lands owned by the treasury of the United 
States. Suppose the then -treasurer had 
situply leased the lands to Mr. Corcoran in- 
Stead of selling them to him, and had keps 
on increasing the rent vs population in the 
“new states” increased, where would Mr. > 
Corcuran have gotten bis millions from to 
endow his charities? What sort. of an art 
gallery could the people of the United States 
have built with the money at Washincton 
without being beholden to anybody?) How 
many institutions similar to the “Louise 
home” could have been erected where indi- 
gent ‘“sentlewomen” would have a right tobe 
cared for, not merely to be beeged for? 
| eae ee J. R. ABARBANELL. 


und Scarce, Labor and Capital Abundant. 
In the course of an address at the last 
Meeting of the anti-poverty society of Cin- 


| cinnati Dr. Alfred S. Houghton said: 


| 
| 
| 


wb Fe, 
y tiquated charges 


tat the lease 


among the nations. Formerly we bad the | 


dion’s share of the carrying trade of the 
When I saw an- 


world. What have we now? 
American vessel [ stared at it curiously, so 


greata rarity was it amid the forest of masts, 


of vessels belonging tu ether countries. : 
The author has prepared two tables, one 
showing wages received in protected Italy, 


Germany, cte.; the other showing the amount: 


of tariffs imposed upon ceriain articles by dif- 
ferent Europeun states, concerning which he 
says: . Sea 

Let the protectionist read these tables and 
say why, if protection protects, if. tariffs 
make high wages, the protected states of Eu- 
rope areia so impoverished a condition. Ii 
free trade causes stagnatica and low wages, 


why is England'so far ahead of her protected | 


European competitors—so far ahead of her 
own condition forty years ago, before she had 
the sense to adopt a free trade policy? 
Until these questions are answered the 
thoughtful student cannot but ask bimsell, 
“Does protection protect” S.J. HH. 


The Lesson of a Miliiannire’s Philanthropy. 
New Yore Crry.—Please permit me.-to 
make afew comments on the following ex- 


tract from the Werld’s obituary article on the |} 


late Mr. Corcoran: 

The large fortune of Mr. Corcora 
cumulated eutirely by the legitimate opera- 
tions of his profession asa banker. He made 


with his surplus capital judicious investments. 


in real estate, and to this scurceinore perhaps 


than to any other he owed the creat wealth. 


of which he came to be possessed. He held 
great landed possessions. in. hearly every 
state of the Union, especialiy in what were 


the “new states” ata not very remote epoch: 


nh Was ac- 


| simply mean that you have es mm 


of our hi:tsry, before he had retired -frem | 


business, The extent and variety of these 





Now, the unemployed labor of this country 
numbers over 2,000,000 of mea, and is the 
greatest menace to our jostitutions and the 
greatest disgrace to our boasted civilization 
that we have. Unemployed men, think of it. 
What do they require to employ themselves? 
Capital! There is plenty of it to be had at 
four per cent per annum. But given capital 
du unlimited amounts, what could capital and 
labor do without land? Then you say, but 
there is plenty of land to be had for nothing. 
Land to be had for nothing is not worth any~ 
thing. Every acre of land in. this country 
cormmmands an aunual rent, or is keld by spacu- 

ators until such time as it wil, equal to its 
annual production, minus the lowest rate of 
interest and the lowest rete of wages 
that will tempt . capital to engage in 
production, and enable laber to sustain 
life. That is why we want to abolish 
ihe private ownership in land—uot the private 
use, but the private abuse of land as prop- 
erty. It explains why the Incas had no pov- 
erty, because they had uo monopoly, for ail 
monopoly rests upon. the private monopoliza- 
tion of Jand and [rom the babits and customs 
thus inherited, the offspring grows and flour- 
ishes. But the rentof land is u verv different 
thing from the rent of a house. Houses are 
built by labor, and depend for their value on 
the amount of Inbor in them, and the labor 
that built themis entitled to the rent of the 
house. But the land. was not built by labor, 
and its value is due to the whole community, 
and is correctly measured by its annual rent; 
hence, to.confiseate rent: For tha use. of the 
conimunity is simply to. restore to the com- 
munity what it pas created, and thus practi- 
cally abolishing aad ownership.” 


It was Printed in The Standard of Jaly 1D. 
New York City.—Please inform: me what 
issucof THE STANDARD contains Dr. MeGlynn’s 
crivompiunicaticn sermou. 8. Ge 


Becom. 
Springfield; Mass., Union. : 

Life in the wide, woolly west is not all that 
it is painted by the neeple who go there to 
stay, determined to grow up with the boom. 
A voung house keeper, who has just returned 
to Massachusetts atter a year’s life in Omaha, 
were she saw the average scert of life, can 
hardly tell how: clad she. isto get back. to 
where peopice have things as they want them. 
Rents are very hich ia Omaha. for tenements 
which would hardly be rezarded as habitable 
it Springteld. A smail house with no cham- 
bers, Bo Water in the house and uot even a 
‘sink rents readily for $10 per month, and the 
tenants are liable to be hustled out as soon 
as the landlord thinks he ean afford to pull 
dowa the heuse and build a bigger one that 
will pay more reat. Many very respectable 
families live In tenements of three or. four 
reems, for which they pay SIS or 20a month. 
Their household goods. are piled together in 
auy Way Most convenient, and they have the 
constant. appearance of being ready to 
‘move on.” -Oinaba, as. well as many other 
western towns and cities, is now sufferings 
from the results cf last year’s land boom. 
There is very little money in ‘circulation and 
general business is very dull. Everything is 
tied up in real estate aud must stay there till 
the bour: can start up again. 

Three Lives. 
Lonion Democrat. : 

Any one who wiskes to study 2 peculiar 
phase of the land laws im. Eugland should 
visit alittle town called .Torpoiut,. in. Corn- 
wall, situated opposite Devonport, in. Deven. 
He will there find that an epidemic, especially 
among children, is a substantial pecuniary 
cain to the owner of the land on which the 
town stands. This is not the theory, but ac- 
tually occurs, and, indeed, took place nob 
very long ago. The reason is this: the land 
is let, ehietiy. to cottagers and small house- 
Lolders, on the three- system of leases, with 
power of renewal. Thatis tosay, the lease 
is for as lone ; three perseas men- 
tioucd: in it) shall live; and naturally the 
youngest: lives @ rctecd. TE one of the 
parties namiec 
of renewal, 
but. eine 

have to be paid to the laad- 
2Si Iso insists wpon 
d repaired 

‘toe. poor cot- 

Lrepair the 

andiord 

rer Way 

in? It is. very 

s especially hard. at- 
sc Linay Weep for her 
landiorsd will not. His cof- 
ede es woe 


| lurdons 
the pre 


children, but th 
fers ure repler 


«Rich and Poor. 
London Democrat. — ma aes 
Mrs. Willams, the wife of a Wiltshire land- 
‘lord, stole several articles from Weymouth 
tradesmen. Her thetts exteuded over a 
“period of three months, und in the case of ona 
tradesman amounted to the value.of tifteen 
pounds. Mae wus. discharged apoa her hus- 
band entering into recognizance for her good 
behavior. John: Rabbet, 2 fisherman, fished 
upahare which bud teen hunted into the 
water. He wus charged with “killing a hare; 
it Wes shown that ths hare was dead before 
Lit, bus the Dench dined. him 2s. 6d. 
Alzbama Mercha: x Against ths 
saint, Ada. Chronicle. 
rom merchants 
ey ier’ dlords, amounts 
t tovonlseation, und it issurprisinge that 
bmitted us i s they have. 


stice Ip 
@ pur- 
wale 


What tt Means. : 


ed up . 
zht or 
-live as I, and that my rights are as sacred as 
‘yours.. The absolute equality of man is tha 
k upon wiich isa supersiruction of free 


‘Phe sinvie tax theories all 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


We Are Still ia the Diggins Lather Than 
tue Building Stage. 

New Yors.—in free trade we have the roof 
to the magnificent structure We are striving 
to build on the broad, solid foundation of the 
Singictax. Would itnet be an unwise pro- 

ceeding to attempt to clap on the reof befcre 
the foundation is well tinished. J.D. #H. 

Your simile is not well chosen. The 
**broad, solid foundation of the single tux” 
moust be laid in the bed rock of individual 
freedom and independence, and to get to 
the bed rock we must throw off the pro- 
teciive tariff muck that overlays it. 


Mortgages and Figures. 

4) What is your proposed treatment of 
mRorigagees? 

2) Ave you prepared to express an opinion 
_ 2 Protessor Harris's figures as to wealth an- 
mually produced and aggregate of land 
walues referred to iu Mr. S. B. Clarke’s article 
in yours of January 2s. : 

Epwarp hk. Rogerson. 

() We propose no treatment for future 
mortagees. Thev will have to take care of 
themselves as will the mortgagors. But 
present morigagees ought to be treated us 
aint owners and taxed according! y. 

«) Professor Uarris’s 
treated in THE STaNDAkD frequently. 

He might as well have tried to count the 
pearls in the gates of paradise as to con-- 
pute the value of wealth annually pro- 
duced. The value of a commodity is not 
fixed until itis brought to the final con- 
sumer, and any estinate of value of 
products based upon the output of manu- 
facturing establishments or farmers, 
necessarily omits or guesses at all the 
walues that are thereztier added by the 
labor of wholesalers, retailers, warchouse- 

-gnenand transporters. 
- the value of products by a careful census 
of the stock of retail siores, including 
restaurants, we should still be in the dark 


as ito values unnually produced by the la- 
bor of housewives. and servants in the 


preparation of food, clothing, and so forth. 
As to Professor Harris's computation of 
aggregate Jand values: we have but one 
trustavorthy estimate Chat by Mr. Croas- 
dale), which relates only to New York 
city. Taking a twenty acre 
basis for an averaze Mr. Croasdale, in his 
article on *Sailors’ Snug Harber,” 
mates the land values of New York city 
at $100,000,000 annually as a minimun.. 
Professor Harriss tigures are all guess 
work. 
The question is of slight importance 
though. If our land values are less than 


®ur present public revenues our revenues. 


should be reduced. Land value is, witha 
few excey ions, the only legitimate or 
politic source of public revenue. Reve- 
nues derived from other sources trammel 
mdustry and rob the producer, 


‘ Rr. Herr. 


Younestown, O.—How do you answer this 
argument (used by the Hon. R. G. Horr of 


Michigan) against your clauiin thet because | 


there is an “‘unearned increment” in land it is 
the property of no individual, but belongs to 
the public! Is there not, he asks, an “uan- 
earned increment” in all persoual property, 
which gets its value from the growth of the 
community! If so, what right has any one 
toe owa personal property! 
the above you will oblige 
GEORGE Swaxys7on. 
To begin with, there is no such thing as 
gn unearned increment. Landis not more 


valuable because something unearned al- |’ 


taches to it, but because more people want 
it and there is notand cannot be any more 
of it. Here is a piece of land worth 
xothing, say. The ressou it is worth 
nothing is because there is no demand for 


it. After a while so many people want to. 
use it that under the law of supply and de- 


mand it ts worth, say, $50a year. Now 


it will sell for a lump sum based on its an- | 


nual value. If we suppose that luinp sum 
to be equal to twenty years purchase the 
selling price will be tw enty times fifty, or 
$1,000. This $1,000 is erroneusly termed an 
unearnedincrement; unearned, because it 
isa value that the owner has not produced, 
and encrement, because it is thoughtiessly 
eupposed that the land issomething ditfer- 
ent and better. 
Now, What we say of this increased value 
—tius so-called unearned increment—is 
that it is 2 price which the poopie will pay 
for an absolute necessary of life, to which 
naturally no man has any betier claim 
than any other wan, rather than do with- 
out it; and since it is the strowth of the 
community that makes the price possible, 
ft is te the community that the price 
should go. 
Personal property stands on an entircly 
different footing. When Mr. Horr talks 
vas he does of the “unearned increment” 
of land there is reason to suspect that he 
does not know what he is talking about; 
but when he talks of the “unearned in- 
crement” of personal: property the sus- 
picion merges into certainty. Personal 
property does not increase in value with 
the growth of the community, and access 
to land being unlimited, it cannot increase 
but must rather decrease. It is only when 


. Case. 


s figures have been 


And even if we got. 


throughout the U 


plot as the 


esti-. 


by answerinz. 


sand -no 
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private land ownership makes the holding 
of land out of use possible that combina- 
tions can ruise the price of commodities. 
It is the natural tendency of personal 
property to deteriorate in value, while the 
tendency of land is the other wav. Buy a 
house und fot to-day and in fifty years 
the lot will be worth more while the house 
will be worthless. Buy a suit of clothes 
to-day and in a few months its value will 
have fallen nearly 100 per cent. Buy a 
ham sandwich’ to- “day for ten cents and 
next week you can’t sell it forone. And 
so of nearly all products of labor. 

Ms. Horr probably has in mind excep- 
tional instances of augmented values. For 
example: A man with a stock of grain, 
flour, cloth, or such like, on hand at the 
outbrenk of a War, mignt sell his stock for 
much more than it cust him, This, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Horr would call an “unearned 
increment” of grain, flour or cloth. It is 
nothing of the kind. It is an exceptional 
case of increased price, due to a sudden 
change of conditions, and so ephemeral 
that the price begins to fall as the plow is 
put into the ground for a new crop. All 
the forces of commerce are at once active 
to bring down the price through the new 
supply. But when land increases in value 
there is no power known to man sufficient 
to increase the supply to the extent of a 
single atom. 

There is another consideration. Let Mr. 
Horr enjoy the economic beauty of that 
discovery of his—the “unearned inere- 
ment” of personal property—if he will, 
and let us, putting aside all sense of the 
fitness of things for the moment, suppose 
that there is an ‘unearned increment” 
that recularly atiaches to personal prop- 
erty. Still there is a radical difference be- 
tween the right to own that and the right 
to own the “unearned increment” of Jand. 
No man has aright to owen land; therefore, 
no man has a right to own the ‘unearned 
increment” of land. But every man has a 
right ta own what he produces; tlicrefore, 
every man has a right to own the ‘“‘un- 
earned increment” of what he produces. 

° ene 


Prstection and Trusts. 


New Yorx.—I was very much interested by 
the imstructive article of Mr. Croasdale, 
printed in Sranpanp of Dec. 17, on ‘‘Mon- 
opoly’s Final Ferm.” Yet there is one ques- 
tion, which ihough hinted at, was not an- 
swered. He admits that the growth of trusts 
is a natural one, and thinks that the abolition 
of the taruff will tend to break them down. 
Now it seems to me that this would not be the 
Itis very certain that free trade has 
not preveuted the formation of trusts in Eng- 

and. Witness the screw and nut trust, of 


which Mr. Chumberlain is a leading spirit. 
On the contrary, that community of interests, 


born of free trade betiveen nations, would 
make the formation of international trusts in- 
evitable. Piease auswer if this would not be 
the result, why? If it would be, how would 
you obviate it? 

1 take this opportunity to record my vote 
against the united labor party running an in- 
depen ident presidential ticket. 

Atrrep H. HENDERSON. 


Free trade between nations would tend 


to break down trusts, by making it more 


difficult | to form them. If Nas Jersey 


-were a protected siate, it would be very 
easy toform trusts iu protected commodi- 


ties there; but as free trade prevails 
Union, New Jersey trusis 
are impossible, since any attempt to form 
one must ‘izke in the whole Union. So 


while the United States is a protected na- 


tion, trusts can be formed here which, if 


we had free trade, would have to be inter- 
national, taking in the whole world. It is 


claimed that free trade would make trusts, 
not impossible, but very much more ditii- 
cult, 
therefore, i is that under free trade interna- 
tional trusts would be, not inevitable, but 
possible, and in time probable; | 


The answer to your first question, 


and to: 
your second, the way to obviate it is to 
extend the free trade princinle into all 
other formis of production, so that any one. 
can get his raw materials free of rent or 
tax. By taxing land to its full value, the 
expense of keeping land out of use to a 


degree sufficient to make. any trust possi- 


ble, would be so great that no trust would 
be profitable. 

The screw monopoly of England, hke 
that of this country, is founded. on a busi- 
ness established under patent protection. 


On the Wrong Scent. 

A Paisley shawl manufacturer who is being 
undersold by German manufacturers insists 
on “reciprocity” in the interests of countr ¥, 
masters and work people. He asserts that 
the high German tariff and English free 
trade result in giving tue Germins t the entire 
German trade and part cf the English trade, 
thereby diminishing labor kere. Protection 
in his case would increase profits and in- 
crease labcr, and both of these would tend ‘to 
increase wages. In any case, the diminished 
labor is a direct national misfortune. He 
-knows a tariff would increase the price of 
what laborers buy and would have a tendency 
only. to increase the -demand. for. wha 
laborers sell; namely, labor. ~ That is 
all understood. The point is the Ger- 
mans manage to use up their redundant 
labor while we increase our idle hands. 
He knows your single tax and land scheine 
would square all this, but these are afar off, 
hence he prefers having dear goods aud a 
little money to buy them to cheap. goods 
money at all. How would you 
answer this man! A. Jounstos. 

Ihave not the facts at hand to answer 
this question fully, They would perhaps 
fail to support the cluim of the manufae- 
turer, Who may have failed to mect’ the 
conditions of the market as keenly as his 
‘German competitors or conducted his own 
business unskillfully. - For the last yeais of 
which I have figures, Germany bought 
from Great Britain an ave erage of £2,500, - 
G00 yearly of woolen yarn und muanufac- 
tures, more than uw tenth of the entire 
British export of these goods, which does 
not confirm the manufacturer’s claim. In 
any event, his remedy would scarcely 

meet the supposed difficulty. Its tendency 
wouid be to increase the cost of the pro- 
duct, and thus reduce the purchases of the 
home market and decrease the possibilities 
of competition in foreign markets, as has 
been the case in this country, 


Notea. 


I take following query and answer from the 
Dayton, Ohio, Workman: 


Editor Workman: On a certain street in 
McPherson, two years ago, A, Band C each 
bought a lot ‘of D, who owned «a number of 
lots there, paying $200 euch. Since then A 
and B have cach “built themselves nice little 
coltage houses, costing about $1,100 each. 
Now their taxes hyve been raised from §60, 


‘blackmail before permitting 


the value placed upon the lots for taxation 
before they were improved, till they are each 
taxed now at $875, while the tax upon C’s lot 
remains the same. C now refuses to sell his 
lot for $500, and D has raised the price on all 
his £200 to $400 and $500 each and his taxes 
are just the sume. What has given the in- 
creased Value tu these lots? Certainly C and 
D have not, for the lots have not been im- 
proved yet. Now, then, the question I wish to 
ask is this: How does Mr. George propose to 
tax these lots? J.C. B. 

Mr. George proposes that the tax shall all 
be upon land values. In other words, itis to 
be a single tax; all other taxes, tariff, ete., 
to be wiped out; trade is to be absolutely free; 
the may who improves his land by the erec- 
tion of a home is not to be taxed for his labor. 
In the case stated Mr. George would tax the 
lots of C and D just as high as the lots of A 
and b upou which they have built; but in do- 
ing this the lots would each be taxed the 
sume, Whether improved or unimproved. 
Mind, the tax would not be on the improve- 
meuts, but simply on the naked lot, so that 
instead of A und B paying upon a valuation 
of $875, they would probably pay on a valua- 
tion of $300, and C and D would have to pay 
the same. Wou will readily see, therefore, 
that C and D could not afford to hold thei: 
lots very long, deriving no benctit from them 
and the result would be that they would 
either improve them or vacate them and Ict 
some one else improve then; by this means 
opportunities would be opencd for idle men 
to get employment. As everything must 
come first from land, close the land and the 
result is as you must see it, and the tendency 
isto grow worse all the time. If you have 
prolited enough by Mr. George’s lecture to 
ask a question you are on the right road to an 
indorsement of his solution of the problem 
which it is confidently believed will settle the 
labor question. 

H. G., New York.—I think your plan wouid 
be effective if carried out, but I doubt if it 
could be cousuinmated. Where would you 
get such an amount of money and where 
would you find so many people all willing at 
one time to join a colony! Less energy and 
money would, if expended in agitation in an 
established city, accomplish all that could be 
accomplished in your colony. 

Henry KNvus7, Seattle, W. T.—Write to H. 
I. Ring, esq., Houston, Texas, for documents 
of the national tax reform association. 

Louis F. Post. 


Silas M. Burroughs, His Business and His 
Partner. 

Readers of THE STanDARD know soincthing 
of Silas M. Burroughs from his contributions 
to our columns, as weil as from articles of his 
which we have reprinted from eastern papers} 
The London Chemisé and Druggist of recent 
date contains @ long account of the larze 
works and splendid offices of his firm in 
London, Burroughs, Wellcome & Co., which 
is of interest in connection with the storv al- 
ready told in THE Stranparp of how Myr. Bur- 


roughs came to New York last summer for 


the purpose of establishing the factory of the 
firm here, and of his experience with the dogs- 
in-the-manger who demand such a heavy 
others to use 
what they themselves will not or cannot use. 

The Chemist and Dr uggist says of the firm, 
of which both the principal partners it seenis 
are Americans: 

“Mr. S. M. Burroughs, who is a graduate of 
the college uf pharmacy of Ps iladelphia, 
came to London in 1879 first of all to place 
some of the goods manufactured by Messrs. 
Wyeth Bros. of Philadelphia among British 


pharmacists. He soon extended his opera- 


Lions in other directions, all strictly pharma- 

ceutical, and when joined, in 188), by Mr. H. 
S. Wellcome, Who was aiso a gradute of the 
same college of pharmacy, the business 
established had grown inte one of consider- 
able iniportance. The partners were both 


Young meu With an astonishing amount of en- 


ergy, thorough pbarmacists, clearly appre- 
hending the wauts of inedical men, and with 
the means and willingness to supply these. 
They took up agencies from some of the best 
‘American firins, and introduced specialties of 
theirown. These were brought before medi- 
cal men and pharmacists all over the world 


influence the public except thr ough the recu- 
Jar professional channels. They thus won the 
conlidence of a large number of doctors, and 
this, we suppose, has contributed in no ineon- 
siderable degree to the remurkuble develop- 
ment of their.business. 
“Parallel with their business suecess,and not 
altogether unassociated with it, Messrs. Bur- 
roughs & Wellcome have wona social repu- 
tation of a notable character. In their Hol- 
burn viaduct parlors, or in their private re 
‘Céptions, are to be met from time to time 
many of the distinguished Americaus who 
visit this country. Outside his business Mr. 
Burroughs is an ardent supporter of the anti- 
poverty league founded by Mr. Henry George, 
und he is often to be found in unexvected 
quarters of London assisting in the 
promotion of social reforms. His ex- 
traordinary fluency of ideas and language, 
and the quaint aud original forms in which 
he clothes. his thoughts. and. beliefs, make 
his speeches and conversation peculiarly 
attractive. Mr. Wellcome has won a place 
in literature as wWell.as in commercial pur- 


though earl ey holds views of a con- 
servative tendency. 
the Royal humane society, awarded to him 
two or three vears ago for the gallant rescue 
of a young lady in one of the lecks of the 
Thames. In literary aud artistic circles Mr. 
Wellcome is always popular. He is a mem- 
ber of the Lotos club of New York, and is 
the author of the “Story of Metlakuhtla” ana 
‘various papers.” 


Personal. 

The veteran Gerald Massey is now living at 
the Villa Bordighiera, New Southgate, -Lon- 
‘don, engaged in preparing a new edition of 
his “Secret Drama of Shukspeare’s Sonnets, 
With Sketches of His Private Friends,” which 

was first published in 1866, and in a second 


print for.many years. This edition will con- 
sist of about &60 pages and will be sold for 
one guinea. Mr. Mussey says of iu: “The 
hew volume will be ou lines similar to those 
-of the eaurlicr one, accentuated in many of 
the detuiis, but modified in others. There 
will be something new-uud more decisive to 
say concerning both sets of the sonnets, 
which I call the Southampton und Herber‘ 
Scrics, and not without reason or warrant 
will the comparative incthod be pushed much 
farther than before. The most recent data, 
the iatest results of Shakspeurean sittings, 
will be utilized, and somethiug will have to 
be said concerning the current Baconian 
craze, Which was no doubt foreseen by the 
grcat humorist when he wrote, ‘A most 
fine figure! To prove you a cipher.’ After 
twenty years Iam enabled to give a closer 
clinch to my conclusions, and, as I think, 
complete ny case.” 

According to the Cleveland News and 
Herald there is some talk among deinocrats 
of that city of nominating Tom L. Johnson 
for congress in the Tweaty-first congressional 
district. This would be a nomination that 
would do honor to the democrats of that dis- 
trict. Mr. Johnson is not merely a straight- 
cut free trader bat a a thorough believer in the 
single tax 


inlavish style; but the firm never soucht to. 


suits, but avoids mixing in volitics, and,. 


He holds the medal of 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

W. C. Bonannon, St. Louis, Mo.—Will you 
please explain, if possibie, how a single tax 
inan can believe in a double tax—a tax on 
land values and a tux on imported goods? 
Or, in other words, how can a man believe in 
the abolition of ali forms of taxation except 
a taxon land values, when he does not be- 
licve in the abolition of all forms of taxation 
except a ti:x on land values. 

Eugene Wood, Chicago.—A great deal of 
interest is felt here on the subject of the con- 
fercuce called by Messrs. Bailey and Will- 
iams, and as might be expected all of us are 
in favor of its being held in Chicago, as this 
is the most easily accessible point in the great 
west. Mr. Bailey tells me that letters are be- 
ginning to pour iu fromall parts of the country. 
All of the single tax men here are as staunch 
free traders as Mr. Bailey, and while they do 
not all hold the views he does on the subject 
of independent political action, yet they all 
with one voice desire u conference. Western 
men would Jike to see Mr. George, Rev. 
Father Huntington and Rev. Mr. Pentecost, 
and have a ood long palaver with represen- 
tative land reformers from all over this coun- 
try. 

A. J. Rose, Batavia, N. Y.—If we can in 
no other or better way than putting a 
presidential ticket in the ficld, retain our 
identity .as a party, then it seems plainly 
a matter of duty to do so, not for the sake of 
standing up to be counted, but to prove that 
we stand on principle, rot policy; to prove 
that in the past we were acting upon our 
convictions of right and justice, and that in 
the future our actions shall be consistent with 
our declared principles—much less should we 
be swerved from our duty by any sugar 
coated resolutions offered by either of the 
shylock pertics or by any cunningly devised 
scheme of, any individual member of either 
purty. 

We must not look to either of the old par- 
tries for any reform in politics, and especially 
to the party in power, for it isthe great mo- 
nopolies that always support the party in 
power, ho matter how corrupt, as they in- 
stinctively fear change. 

1t seems necessary “that there should be a 
national conference in the near future and a 
programmnic marked out for the coming cam- 
paign; then jet state conveutions be held 
and delegates to a national convention be 
selected. ‘They should be the best and 
bravest, and such that will command the sup- 
port of every singic tax man in the land. 

T. P. Ryan, Secretary Twenty-second Ward 
Association, Brooklyn.—The i'wenty-second 
ward association ef the united labor party, 
atits last meeting, Friday evening, March 9, 
passed the following resolutions unanimously: 

Whereas, Certain members of the united 
labor purty are trying to force tke party to 
nominate a national ticket in the coming 
campaign; be it 

Resolyed, That the members of the Twenty- 
second ward association consider that 
the party should confine itself to the 
nomination of congressional, state and 
eounty officers, but favor the calling of a 
national conference of the single tax men 
throughout the union some time early iu July. 

H. L. Buzzell, New Hampton, N. H.—Per- 
haps a few words from a partial convert may 
not be out of order. For the pust two or 
three years my mind has been rather unset- 
tled on taritf mutters. Until within a few 
months I have been wu protectionist, because I 
had an idea protection protected. Now Iam 
quite convinced that it does not. Without 
the siugle tax Lbelicve free trude to be im- 
practicable i in America, but with a single tax 
free trade must come. With Mr. George I be- 
lieve that free trade will have to vome be- 
fore free Jand cap. I have carefully read 
both sides as far as I could obtain both in the 
McGlynn-George controversy. I believe that 
if the democrats are going our way let us go 
as far as the crossroads. I would vote the 
ticket headed by Mr. George for president, 
but would for no other man. With him I be- 
lieve it is our duty to support President 
Cleveland, not. because he is a democrat, but 
because he is going our way, and the party 
is not cobesive. chough ‘to stand-a national 
campaign without a rupture. If the repub- 
licans come into power it will hurt the free 
laud cause more thao twenty years of demo- 
eratie rule. 


John Costeilo, New Brisbtou-1 a am sorry. 
tu see Mr. George turn his back to the united 
labor purty now’ aid proposing to help a 
party which has so bitterly opposed us and 
the principles we advocate. Free trade with- 
out free land would. be of no benetit to the 
laboring masses. That is an issue between 
the two old parties, and we should let them 
light it out. Labor will never secure justice 
by turning to this party or that party, because 
cither happens to propose to do something 
that isin our line. We have been fooled too 
often in that manner. It is only a> bait 
thrown out for the purpose of breaking up 
-the labor party. 


A Convert, Providence, R. I.—TuHE StTanp- 


ArD of Feb. tasks what-can be done witha 
man like W. M. Fishback, who in the North 
American Review says: “Communism, socizl- 
ism, Henry Georgeism, and all that family of 
dogmas, have among their adherents one 
common, essential privciple, that it is the 
right and duty of governments to seize, by 
law, the fruits of the labor of one man and 
divide them with others.” I say that that 
man is color blind: if he can see no difference 
between the three dcctrines and is troubied 
with myopy. I-wouid remove the bandage of 
prejudice, have him bathe his eyes often iu 
‘THe STANDARD aud take large and frequent 
doses of “Progress and Poverty. ” But if he 
dowt want to see the cut let him keep on 
stroking pussy’s fur the wrong way and he 
will soon learn her dimensions and hex form, 


and perhaps, he w ill even hear her grow] ana 


spit. 

“This reminds: me of a sermon preached by 
our pastor several years age. He spoke on 
socialism, warning. the congregation of its 
dangers. He said, “That book,” holding up 
“Progress and Poverty” and bringing it 
down on the desk with a bang, “was the bible 


edition in 1872, but. which has now been out of-| of the socialists, who were ‘armed and were 


driiling for future trouble.” In our minds it 
raised a curiosity to read that wonderful 
book. ‘We did so und made three converts in 
our house, aud the Ieaven is at work yet. 
Some time after, Mr. George was announced 
to spexuk in the opera house und we three 
were among the tirst to be there. And we 
were Well paid. Ithought it a better sermon 
thau T ever heard preached by our pastor. 

Boyd Cormick, M. D., Mascoutah, Ill.—The 
sing!c tax doctrine is rapidly gaining ground 
with us, and that, toc, among substantial 
farmers who farm their own land. The doc- 
trine takes root everywhere aud will bear 
fruit in due season. 

Charles Harvey, Semper, Col.—I was not in 
accord with you at first asto our policy in 
the presidential campaign, but was con- 
vineed, by reading Mr. Shearman’s argu- 
ment, that ours was an abolition movement, 
and that the road we must travel was the 
road that Mr. Cleveland proposed to goa 
short distunce on. Probably the reason 1 and 
many others did not see this at once was 

| owing to our dislike to the democratic party; 
for although we invy imagine that parties are 
nothing to. us, We are unconsciously swayed 
both by old associations and by dislike to the 
party which so easily whipped us in the last 
New York election, I wish to indorse what 


the single tax idea. 


Mr. L. Miller wrote last week. Let us put a 
million copies of “Protection or Free Trade?” 
where they will do most good, and we shall 
have done more to cause correct thought than 
if we nominated a full ticket and fought a 
battle which would tax our utmost resource. 

P. H. Smith, Peru, Ind.—i favor the Williams- 
Bailey national conference, and I believe that 
is the sentiment here. 


: James Kedpath. 

James Redpath, his many friends will be 
glad to know, has nowso farrecovered that he 
can sit up and move about his room, and has 
even ventured on a short walk outside the 
house. After an intcusely active and busy 
life of some 55 years, Mr. Redpath was 
stricken, over a year ago, with paralysis of 
the whole left side of his body. So severe 
was the stroke that it was not then expected 
that he could possibly live more than a weck 
er two. But he did live. Some signs of im- 
provement became visible, and then he grad- 
ually, but surely grew stronger. After 
months of continement he was able to go. out 
and do some work, although still lame in one 
leg and baving only partial use of one arm. 
But his work, in this condition, it before long 
becamie apparent was telling unfavorably 
upon him, and Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice of 
the North American Review, whom Mr. Red- 
path has been for some years assisting, gener- 
ously insisted that he should go “home 
and take a good iong rest. This 

xr. Redpath did, but with no very 
marked improvement; sometimes he would 
be a litsle better and sometimes a little worse. 
oe about the beginning of this year a very 

narked improve ment set in, until finally he 
ee neds in a fair way to recover his strength. 
Theu like a fiash, on the 10th of January, came 
a second stroke and then another and another. 
To all appearance he was dying. The muscles 
of his throat were completely paralyzed; he 
could neither obras nor speak and. only 
breathed with eat difficulty. Only the 
faintest spark of life was left, but that spark 
was backed by a powerful will and was 
nurscd with the most assiduot us care. Dr. 
Samuel W. Dana, ef 315 West Thirty-third 
Street, who had brouclit Mr. Redpath out 
of the first attacks, took up his abode 
in his house and sat hour after hour by 
the bedside of his patient, watching every 
symptom. For days it seemedasif death was 
only a question of hours; then some improve- 
ment was perceptible; then it became more 
marked until Mr. Redpath wasable to swallow 
liquid food, and after awhile began to make 
some effort to write and then some effort to 
speak. But his writing was for a long time 


unintelligible and his speech could not be un--| 


derstood. Under the assiduous care of Dr. 
Dana, however, the improvement, though 
very slow, steadily continued, and within the 
last two or three weeks became more rapid, 
until now he is so far recovered that he is 
able to walk a little, to write clearly,.and to 
converse Without much difficulty, while his 
eye seems to huve recovered: its wonted 
brightness and his spirits their wonted elas- 
ticity. In fact, Mr. Redpath’s present con- 
dition after tive strokes Of paralysis‘is alto- 
gether unprecedented, and asa triumph of: 
medical skill in fighting death his case is 
likely to become a famous. one. He is of 
course, however, incapable of any work, and 
anything like sustained effort, mental or. 
physical, for some time yet would -be sure to 
throw him back. . His friends, however, are 
taking measures to send him to Florida. for a 
good long rest. Such a rest, exempt from 
WOrTy, gives fair promise of resulting in full 
recovery, and adding years toa useful life. 


Protection and Protection. ; 

PERU, Ind., March 7.—Not long ago Lread 
in the ‘Chicago Herald that all the Chicago 
papers were united in condemnation of the |’ 
engincers’ strike on the C. B. and Q. railroad, 
aud this, according to the Herald, was 
positive proof that the sirikers were in tbe 
wrong. 
paper has doled out sympathy by the bucket- 


ful for the poor Chicago lumber. dealers and: 


their patrons. I have always been of the 
opinion that Chicago hid some protectionist 
newspapers, but since every paper in the 
city has united against protection that 
principle must be wrong. Even the lumber 
men are opposed to protection. For those 
papers aud those men cannot be ignorant of 
the fact that the effect of the tariff is to in- 
crease the cost of transportation—to inerease 
the cost of the commodity tothe consumer. 
Certainly there are few quicker ways of pro- 
ducing such an elfect than by the strike on 
the C. B. and Q., unless by the extension of 
the strike to all the other railroads. The 
cities of the west.that have beén growirge up 
in spite of protection would then have the 
opportunity of doubling their population in 
much shorter time than hitherto: This pro- 
tection would inercuse: the demand’ for 
horses, Wagons and teamsters, and Chicazo 
would bye its home market reserved. fur 
home producers. BP. H. Sars. 

The Toronto Anti-Poverty Seciety Working 
3 in the Provincial Legislature.  ° . 


Toronto, March 6—The following is a 
copy of the measure introduced into: the 
provincial house afew days ago embodying 
t is the result of the 
labors of the anti-poverty society, who for 


the last few weeks have been working up-} 
public opinion in its favor. 


PHILLIPS THOMPSON. : 


An aci to amend ‘the assessment act. Her 
majesty, by and with the advice end consents 


of the legislative assembly of the province of} 


Ontzrio, “enacts as follows: 
1. Notwithstanding. unythine contained in 


the assessment act. it shall-be “awful for the. 


council of any municipalit ty to pass a. br-law 
or by-laws exempting from assessment for 
the purposes of such municipality all incomes 

aud personal property, or either, or personal 
property now liable to assessment under said 
act, or requiriue the assessors to make a 
separate assessment under section 1+ of the | 


siud act, of each parcel of Jand and of any}. 


building or buildings, or other in.provemen 


thereon, or. exempting from assessment all oS 
but no.| .47- 


such. buildings and” improvements; 
such by-law shalt take effect until the same 
shall have received the assent of the elect 

of the municipality, in pursuance of. the 
visious of the mone act... 


‘Ie Would. 


CansoxatE, Dak.—Would it not be a good” 


idea to change the pr esent mode of. 
the president and vice-president of the United 
States! First.—Abolish the elector al college. 
Second.—The governor, secretary of state. 
and supreme judges to form un electoral 
board. Third.—Voters to vote direct for 
president and vice-president. Candidates re- 
ceiving the popular vote to be entitled to the |} 
vote of the state. Fourth.—The state vote to 
be as it now is aud to be cast by the electoral 
board. Fifth.—Adopt Australian system. 
ARCHIMEDES. ~ 


Crowding Together in Baltimore. 

Bautrruore, Md.—There are no natural ob- 
structious to the development of Baltimore 
northward this side of Pennsylvania, a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles.) Yet the ten- 
dency toward overcrowding here is very: 
marked. Iwus culled to a poor patient liy- 
ing in a building the ground floor of which is 
uscd ass stable, tlic upper floor being rented 


taxes. 


Since that itezn appeared the saniec- 


An Elequent Protest 


to. his: neighbor; 


as tenements. He had a disease partially 
due to his surrcundings. I had to light a 
lamp to see my patient, though it was noon- 
day. The sun was shining bricht outside, bu 
high buildings, which closely ‘surrounded this. 
house, cut off the licht. Placing a tax or 
land values would quickly end ‘such a con 
dition of things by throwiug the vacant lan 
into use and causing houses to be spread ove 
a large area of ground instead of being hud- : 
died together as at present. 
Winrran N. Hr. 


UNITY CONGREGATION. 


Pentecost on “Heresy in Cen 
formity.’’ ; ee 
The congregation of Rev. Hugh O. Pente- 
cost at Masonic temple was larger Iast Sun: 
day than ever before.. He had intended 
to preach on thesubject “Is this life worth liv 
ing,” but explained that his thoughts had been 
turned into another channel by two or three 
letters he received during the week, ane ac 
cordingly he changed his subject to. “Here eS. 


in Conformity.” 

“Heresy,” he said, “is not necessarily truth, 
orerror; itissimply the opinicn of the minority. - 
When heretics bring the majority over to. their 
Side they are. orthodox. ‘The heresy of one 
time isthe orthodoxy of a later time; the heresy 
of one locality: is the: orthodoxy of another, 
and eyen in the same denomination som are 
hereties while others are orthodox.” Mr. entc— 
cost illustrated this remark by a reference to 
Heber Newton, whose hame was received with 
applause. 

“It takes some couraee the continaed ec 
a man to abaudon his social. position, 
his. wife and children in the possibility of 
penury, to endure the coldness and the scorn 
of his old friends, to pass days and weeks of 
mental anguish which ure worse than death, 
and say, i will. be a. heretic.’ The religious 
press dencunces him, and the. press which is 
not religious jeers.at him because it pleases 
their orthodox readers. Yet there never was 
such a sublime und hopeful irreverence. for 
tradition as to-day. 

“A Yule theological student writes to ask 
mé if he shall ‘abandon his faith and follow 
me into a labyrinth. of nowhere.’ I say to 
‘him, ‘Don’t abandon your fuith. Have a fixed. 


Hugh 0. 


-behef, but when a doubt. comes your con- 


science requires you to consider it. Strive to: 
discover if your faith really is the cterna. 
truth, and don’t hold it simply. because you. 
learned it at your mother’s knee, or a long — 
line of ancestors believed it, and the church > 
declares ied if is a great and wonder ul 
mystery.’ 
Of God Mr Pentecost ae oi se and tie 
him in the sum. total of all things of which E 
amapart. Heis the all in all, “and as such. 


he is move tome than the savage chieftain o 


the old testament or the cruel tyrant 0 
theology.” And in concluding the preache 
assured the congregation that the short. timei 
which he, had been free fromthe gray 
clothes of conformity” was more:to him than, 
all the years: sof his previous ministry. 


Tryi ing to Collect Taxes on Personal Prope 
erty is a Farce. 


Michael’ Coleman, one of the New York 
commissioners of tuxwtion and assessments, 
recently made the following statementsin the. 
course of an interview with a reporter 
- ‘Taxation upon personal property, as we ha 
it at present, is undoubtedly a sort of farce 
People can, and people do, swear themselve 


out of their liability. There is Possib 
‘much. as $1,200,000,000. of personal» proper- 
ty in- the city, but only $250,000,000 pays 
~The remainder ‘is: ‘sworn off. 7 On 
person... corrupts. another... A. citizen, evade 
his taxes, and then his neighbor. asks: ‘¥ 
should I be assessed if he isn’t?) He is wort 
‘twice aS mach as I am? The man thinking 
this.vay is soon ready to swear toanuy thine. 
At the present moment there are millions: fs) 
dollars’ worth of property owned by peopl 
living outside the city, even ta Cuba and other: 
forcign places, which is stored in our safe de-. 
‘posit “vaults but pays no tax. I would 
clude mortgages from. taxation so ast 
capital thus inv ested on nn equality with 
ines banks, insurance companies, ete: 
course Ladmit that atax on personal ‘prop- 
erty can always be evaded if people are dis 
honest andthe matter is worth their while. 
Why, give me $100.000,000 to-day and to-mo 
row [ will. so arrange that I shall have. no 


“taxes to pay.” 


Against Pro-Poverts 
Preaching.: 
Mrs. Frances M. Milne, of San Luis Obispo 
California, writes to the Cincinnati. Christian 
Stqadan an eloquent. prone against some 


ing sermon aclivered: in ‘Philadelphia ‘and: 
cently ne in tint paper, in. which tha 


If it: be iene ae who 5 Bae an athelek: Ww 
deny—that God has made ample prov 
for the needs of all men dur ; 
dence upon earth, it must follow of 
that the heaped-up gain of Some, and the d 
ful want of others, must be alike due tos 
dinfriu cement of the laws 
ordained for his creature: ‘ood: : “But: Ww 
hot merely the creatures. of un omni at 


ee Fate “for ‘oue is our F. 

God, and all we are brethren.” 

, Suppose our heavenly Father less. 
merciful, less careful, for the phy 

mental und moral welfare ef all i childr ny 
‘than would be an. SATE pire 

surb ofl a _househuld | YEE 


one. Was “given ever 
moral training -and the 
culture, and i nother org 
noranece?: where one wit 
and velvets or cooles 
season, while anothe 


elgerless:: un 
monopolized th 
be common to. aD 


‘tmilleanial j joy when our 


“mean a brother’s wan 
longer dare to assert u 

of Fane 
opr ress for us, “our heirs and assigns” 
over, but when we will acknowledce Witt 
fullest faith and readiest obedience, “that the 
heaven of heavens is the-Lord’s, but the ea 
hath he given tethe children of men.” whenthe 
value which we can alone as commun ties pro 
duce, shall return to us in diversified stream: 
of social blessings, instead of - being dammeec 
“i nonopoly’s rese rvoirs, threatenin= disastr ou 
overtlow; when, in short, the. land value tar 
will have become: the established mode by 
which an elizhtened people fulfill their public 
functions; and when, under the just conditions. 
it will impose, the poverty we tolerate nov 
shall be au extinct barbarism, no: longer pol- 
luting earth or biaspheming heaven; when ts 
twin, “evils—ignorauce. and vice—shall hav 
‘perished in its fall: and none shall need 
“now the Lo 
Shall kne 
est. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































‘THE WORSHIP OF ISTAR. 


Let us.be under no illusions, then. So long 
as unlimited multiplication goes on, no social 
organization which hus ever been devised, or 
fs likely to be devised; no fiddle faddling with 
- the distribution of wealth, will deliver socicty 

from the teudency to be destroyed by the re- 
production within itself, in its intensest form, 
of that struggle for existence, the limitation of 
which is the object of society. And however 
shocking to the moral sense this eternal com- 
petition of man against man and of nation 
azainst nation may be; however revolting’ 
may be the accumulation of misery at the 
negative pole of society, in contrast with that 
“of monstrous wealth at tie positive pole; this 
stute of things must abide and grow con- 
tinuallv worse, so long as Istar holds her way 
unchecked. It is the true ridd!e of the 
Sphinx, and every nation which docs not solve 
it. will sooner or later be devoured by the 
monster itself has generated. 

These are the words of Professor T. H. 
Huxley in an article on “The Struggle for 
Existence” in the Nineteenth Century for 

~ February. Professor Huxley occupies a 
leading position among teachers of exact 
science. His influence upon modern 
thought has been exceptionally sreat. To 
his observations and arguments is largely 
due the radical change which has’ taken 
place within the lust generation in our 
conception of the physical universe. He 
as one of that small band of philosophic 
students of nature who have taught man- 
kind to regard the universe as a har- 
monious whole, and to perceive, behind 

“apparently contradictory phenomena, a‘sin- 
gle, all-controlling law. He isan apostle 
of the doctrine of evolution. When such 
amancomes forth froni his laboratory, 
surveys the social situation, and gives us 
not only a diagnosis of the disease with 
which he finds us sufferiug, buta prognosis 
of its course, and advice for its treatment, 
the ieast we can do is to listen respect- 
fully, and to carefully perpend. 


As, when into the current of a swiftly 
flowing river, an equally rapid sfreim pro- 
jects itself ut right angles, there ensue 
whirlpools, bubblings, aqueous disturb- 
vances of various kinds; so, according to 
Professor Huxley, our present troubles 
are duce to the interference of ethical prin- 
ciples, made necessary and fostered by 

ur social organization, with the strong 
current of non-moral evolution. In the 

sors own words, “the course shaped 

3@ ethical man—the member of so- 

iy Or citizen—necessarily runs counter 

0 that which the non-@thical man—the 

primitive savage, or man as a mere mer- 
ber of the animal kingdom—tends to 
adopt. The latter firhts out the struggle 
0 the bitter end, like any other animal; 


fermer devotes his best energies to the . 


ob sject of setting limits to the strugele.” a3 
But. the effort cf ethical man to work 


.moral end by no means abolished, 


yerisap)s Das: har aly inodified, the. deep: seated 


1 living unnes In is notable 
and multiply” isa command: 


“of the. hanan race. 


ye inevitable Ferult, 


| British commniereial - supremac ee 
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shal] survive. So shal) Istar ‘anmieh al 
the great principle of evolution be fittingly 
Vindicated. And having determined this 
point, having shown the hopeless folly of 
attempting to do anything for humanity 
at lurge, Professor Huxley finds the field 
of his inquiry marvelously narrowed. 
There isno hope for mankind, but there 
is hope for some men. One nation at 
least may be saved, and why shouldn't 
that nation be Great Britain? 

It would be folly to entertain any ill feeling 
toward those neighbors and rivals who, like 
ourselves, are slaves of Istar; but, 1f some- 
body is to be starved, the modern world has 
no oracle of Delphito which the nation can 
appeal for an indication of the victim. It is 
open to us to try our fortune, and if we avoid 
impending fate, there will bea certain ground 
for believing that we are the right people to 
escape. 


Says Professor Huxley: 

There are now 36,000,000 of people in our 
island, and every year considerably more 
than 300,000 are added to our numbers. That 
is to say, about every hundred seconds or so, 
a new claimant to share in the commen stock 
of maintenance presents him or herself among 
us. Atthe vresent time the produce of the 
soil does not suffice to feed half its popula- 
tion. The other moiety has to be supplied 
with food which must be bought from the 
people of food-producing countries. That is 
to say, we have to offer theif the things which 
they want in exchange for the things we 
Want. And the things they want and which 
we can produce better than they can are 
mainly manufactures—industrial products, 

The insolent reproach of the first Napoleon 
had a very solid foundation. We not only 
are, but, under penalty of starvation, we are 
bound to be, a nution of shopkeepers. But 
other uations also lie under the same neces- 
sity of keeping shop, and seme of them deal 
in the same goods as ourselves. Our cus- 
tomers naturally seck to gct the most and the 
best iu exchange for their goods. If our 
goods are inferior to those of our competitors, 
there is no ground compatible with the sanity 
of the buyers, which can be alleged, why 
they should not prefer the latter. And, if 
that result should ever take place on a large 
and general scale, tive or six millions of us 
would soon have nothing to cat. We kuow 
what the cotton famine was; and we can 
therefore form some notion of what a dearth 
of customers would be. 

And so the problem for Great Britain to 
solve is simply this: By what means can 
she continuously produce better goods 
than her neizhbors and offer them for sale 
at lower prices to the food producing 
countries Who want to buy them. If she 
can find the answer to the conundrum she 
may survive and flourish, and contemplate 
with philosophic pity the downfall of 
France, Germany, the United States, and 
other nations who also want to make 


‘things in exchange for food. Ifshe can- 


not find the auswer, why then five or six 
millions of Englishmen must die of starv- 


ation, and Istar will get square with John. 
Bull. 


~The matter is one of national life 
or death; and -if Professor Huxley has 
succeeded in finding the answer, one is 
tempted | to wonder why he did not com- 


| municate it in confidence to the constituted 


authovities of Britain rather than Publish: 
it to the world. - | 

Two thine gS): Professor. ‘Huxley, tells ‘us, 
are necessary to the maintenance of 
The first 
and most obvious one is that “our produce. 


shall. be better than that of others.” 


There is only one reason why our goods 
should be preferred to those uf our rivals— 


{our customers: must find: them -better at the 


(price. 
: | Bnowledze, skill and industry in producing . 


“production: and chean labor are 


That means that we must.use more 


them, Without. a proportionate iucreuse in the. 


‘eost of procuction; and as the price of labor 
constitutes alarge element in that. cost, the | 
rate of wages must. be’ restricted within cer-" 


tain limits. It is. perfeetly true that -ebeap | 
by no means: 


synonymous; but it is also true that wages. 


anal men to live 3 Let 
But the suffering that should 


all be endured by the entire race— : 


10 €2: his. Sharer: ; 


the: fabled ‘Atiantis the production 
ould have been exactly sufficient to 


vants of the population, that the 


ers of artificial commedities should have 


ounted to just the number supportable by 


athe surnlus food of the agriculturists. And, 
there is no harm in adding another 
monstrous supposition to the foregoing, let it 


be i imagined thatevery man, woman and child’ 


‘as perfectly virtuous, and aiined at the 


good of ull as the highest personal coud. In- 


‘that kappy land the natural man would have 
been finally put down by the ethical man. 
There would have been no competition, but 
_ the industry of each would have been service- 
mble to all; nobody being vain and nobody 
-mVaricious, there would have been no rival- 
‘vies; the struggle for existence would have 
been ebolished and the miJlenaium would have 
finally sc. in. But it is obvious that 1s 
state of things could have been permanent 
nly with a stationary population. Add ten 
resh mouths, aud as, by the supposition, 
there was only exactly enough befure, some- 
body must goon short rations. The Atlantis 
society wight have been a heaven upon 
earth, the whole nation might Lave consisted 
of just men ueeding no repentance, and yet 
somebody must starve. Reckless Istar, non- 
amoral Nature, would have riven the social 
abric. 
Such is Professor Hunley’s diagnosis of 
the world wide social disease—a constant 
struggle between the ethical ambitions of 
socicty—the desire to increase happiness 
and abolish wrong and suffering—and the 
non-ethical, inexorable laws of nature. Nor 
is his prognosis a hopeful one. To the 
rast majority of mankind the disease will 
be fatal. — 

According to Professor Huxley, as social 
 @rganization renders more and more im- 
- possible the actual physical siruggle be- 

tween individual men for the privilege of 
“existence, there will arise—indecd there 
has already arisen—a struggle between 
communities. In one way or another, in- 
dustrially or with arnis in hand, nation is 


to strive against nation, and the fittest 


which 
mises 


| a condition in which the food, 


cannot increase beyond 2-certain proportion 
Without destroying cheapness. Cheapness, - 
then, with, as part and parcel of cheapness, 
a moderate price of labor, is essential to our 
s| success as competitors in the markets: of the 
wor 


~The second oudiog of success is tliat: 
Ww hile Great Britain shall be thus working 


{out her industrial salvation, the strugele 


ees ants the forth hee b nd { for existence shall be practically abolished 


ne b victims just tie ne | She Ae 


within her borders and the demon of pov- 
erty held at bay. : 
Is needs no argument to prove that when 


| the sprice ‘of: labor sinks below a certain point, 


the worker infallibly falls into that condition 
the. French emphatically call la 
—a word for which I do not think 
there is any exuct English equivalent. - It is 
Warmth and 
clothiug which are necessary for the mere 
muintenance of the functions of the body in 
their normal state caunot be obtained: in 
which men, women aud children are forced 
to crowd into deus wherein decency is abol- 
ished, and the most ordinary -conditions of 
healthful existence are impossible of attain- 
ment: in which the pleasures within reach are 
reduced to bestiality and drunkenness; in 
which the paius accumulate. at compound in- 
terest, in the shape of starvation, disease, 
stunted devclopment and moral degradation; 
in which the prospect of even steady and 
honest industry is a life of unsuccessful bat- 
tling with hunger, rounded by a pauper’s 
grave. . . . Argumentation can bardly 
be needful to make it clear that no society in 
which the elements of decomposition are thus 
swiftly and surely accumulating can hope to 
Win in the race of industries. 

Sot Goods are to be cheap, but of good 
quality; wages are to be low, but not too 
low; and the slough of poveriy is to be 
so far filled in that the masses of English- 
men may find therein atolerably firm foot- 
ing—not comfortable, but yet not absolute- 
ly unendurable. How is all this to be ac- 
complished? Very simply. It may be 
done by the establishment of technical 
schools, in which instructions shall be 


‘given “in the principles of those branches 


of science aud of art which are peculiarly 
applicable to industrial pursuits, which 
may be called preliminary scientific edu- 
cation.” Since Elisha prescribed for the 
leprosy of Naaman never was a simpler 
remedy offered for a terrible disorder, 


Professor Huxley would probably repel 
with scorn any attempt to class him 
among the advocates of the protective 
tariff “system; but his essay from which I 
have quoted contains the essence of the 
protectionist doctrine, and is as stronca 
defense of the protective principle as could 
be made. For what our aposties of pro- 
tection claim is simply what Professor 
Huxley cluims, to wit, that some men must 
starve that other men may eat, and that 
the only proper national policy is that 


which forces foreigners to do the starving. 


‘spoiler, 


Indeed, our American protectionists have 
long since ranged themselves by the pro- 
fessor’s side. Their chief argument for 
protection in America is that Great Britain 
must find a market for her manufacturers 
or perish from among the nations; and 
there is no sort of doubt that much of ‘the 
support given theia comes from men 
whose object is not so much to benefit this 
country as to have England perish. Were 
Professor Huxley an American instead of 
an Englishman, the same line of argument 
that now leads him to see the salvation of 
Great Britain in technical schocls would 
force him to advocate a protective tariff as 
the only means of salvation for America. 


But is it so, indeed? Can it be true 
that the doctrine cf. evolution has nothing 
better to offer as its ultimate than a world 
full of war and commotion and suffering, 
in which nation shall be striving with 
nation, civilizations rising and f: illing, the 
weakest going to the wall, and the: devil 
forever taking the hindmost? Is_ this 
earth altogether under the @ominion of 
Istar, the blind, all-sceing, ignorant, all- 
knowing, passionately passionless goddess 
of doin, or has the universe been planned 
by an intelligence that wills that through 
successive stages all creation shall ad- 
vance toward a nobler harmony, a more 
divine poration of happiness and peace? 
Was the Christ who urged that men 
should do unto others as they would 
others should do unto them simply an 
accidental and utterly abortive variation 
of humanity, or did his teachings mark 
a distinct advance along the line on which 
mankind are destined to move until they 
reach their highest moral development? 
Professor Huxley prostrates himself be- 
fore Istar and derides the Christ. If he be 
right, then science is but a pretty plaything, 
a dime museum which men waste their 
time iu visiting. Whatshall it profit man- 
kind that they have called down the light- 
ning from heaven to run their errands, ‘and 
dragged imprisoned sunbeams from the 
earth to lebor in their mills and on their 
roads, if the only result is to be that the 
struggle for existence shall be made fiercver, 
and the inevitable end be brought more 
near. If the true philosphy of life is 
that we should rejoice in each other’s mis- 
fortunes, and count as a gain only that 
which we have torn from other men, then 
the human ideal should be the savage 
Indian, alternating absolute idleness with 
predatory warpath, rather than a civil- 
ization that will bring man in harmony 
with his fellows. 

Fortunately Professor Huxley : gives us, 
quite unintenticnally, the clue to ‘the losi-. 
cal processes which have led him so amaz- 
ingly astray. Having decided that salva- 


tion lies in technical education, he goes on} 


to demonstrate the right of the state to. 
impose taxes for that purpose; and. ine 
doing this he has occasion to define the 
stat us and rights of the individual man 
This is what he says of hiniself:: 
L cannot speak of my own knowledge, ib: 
I have every reason. fo peliewe th t Tear 


WHiGh a ages. belore: my ‘Bir th, aN 

‘built up by the society into whic 

that prevented that catastrophe. — ee 
nourished, cared for, taught, saved from 
vagabondage of a. wastrel, IT cert tainly ’ 
not aware “that. “I did: anything to deserve. 
‘those ndvantages. ~And if ‘L possess anything: 
now, it strikes me that. -thonch’ T may hav 
fairly earned my day’s wages for my day’s. 
work and may. justly callthem my pr pert 
ye without -.that organization of society, 
created out of the toil aud: blood.of long gen- 
erations before my time, Ieshould: probably 
‘have had nothing but a flint, ax and an. in- 
different: hut te call my own; and even those 
would be mine only so lonss as no “strouger: 
Savage came my way. 


“In the light of. this extraordinary paras 


“graph itis eisv to see the chain of arcu- | 


Huxley has- 
If 


ment by which. Professor 
reached his» protectionist: ‘conclusions. _ 
a child born into the world: really is sith 
iply “asmall, reddish» person”. without 
rights of any. description, whom to extir- 
pate as a syitalling nuisance would ‘er 
albeit illegal, not at all immoral, then the. 
whole argument follows. For such aw. 
child, like a rattlesnake, 
right to existence save on one of two con- 
ditions; cither he ‘must be able to. miin- 
tain it by fighting. for it, or he must be 
given the 
sonichody already possessed of - them. 
And as the vast majority of small, reddish 
persons ure without friends to give them. 
the means of maintaining existence, they 
must fight for it as best ‘they may, either 
in such | combinations as .tariff leagues, 
trusts, trades unions, Kniehts of Labor, — 
ete itive bodies, corporations, | gangs, or. 
nations, or singly, us ‘scab’ work. 
men, gamblers, bege gars, thieves, vaga- 
bonds, or paupers. If society ‘allows : 
them to fight openly the physically 
stronger will, get the better of the weaker 
on the whole; Ef society forbids open vio- 
fence the more cunning will survive. In 
either case Istar, the relentless, will claim 
her own, and the philosophy of Professor 
Huxley will be justified. If society suffers 
small, reddish persons without rights to 


intrude into the world, socicty must pay i 
Before t tho Reform Club: of Manistee, Mich. 


the penalty as surely as a boat load of: 
suipwrecked sailors on short allowance. 
must suffer added pangs if they take on 
board an @xtra man who brings no food at 

i. Its a west coast of Africa sort of 
philosophy, but there can be no. doubt that 
it ts strictly logical. 


A small, reddish person without rights! 
Has the bird no right to the air through 
which it wings its. flight, no right to the 
tree top in which it builds its nest, no 
right to the food it seeks and finds? And 
is the “small, reddish person” not of more 
value than many sparrows? Professor 
Huxley would perhaps answer that the 
bird’s rights are conditional on the bird’s 
power to maintain them by force or cun- 
ning, andthat in that sense the ‘small, 
reddish person” also has rights. But the 
chief function of society, the ver 'YyY object 
of its existence, is to assure that men shall 
have their rights without the need of re- 
sorting to force or cunning. And the 
criine ‘of society is that it fails to perform 
this function, that it protects the 
that it allows the = strong 


ineaus of maintaining it. by | 


to prey upon the weak, the armed man 
upon the defenseless. Whercit should bea 
bencticent agency, enabling men to enjoy 
their common rights to the bounties of 
nature without interference, and at the 
same time to gain the immense advan- 
tages that come of co-operating and- co- 
ordinating hands and thoughts, it has de- 
graded itself into a blighting oppression, 
making of human knowledge and inven- 
tion a chain to bind humanity. And 
therefore it is that the dread goddess 
Istar triumphs, and Professor Huxley, 
looking out upon the world from the win- 
dows of his laboratory, sees nothing but 
a hopeless paradoxical struggle between 
opposing forces—the soul of man strug- 
gling toward human brotherhcod, and the 
inexorable laws of the universe beating it 
back, 


> 


Let Professor Huxley take a thought! 
The small, reddish person has a right—the 
right of the leaf on the tree, of the bird in 
the air, of the tiger in the jungle, of the 
fish in the sea—the right to an equal chance 
with his fellows! Joint heir of God’s 
bounty, sent we know not whence, to 
abide uw season on this planet and depart 
we know not whither, he has an equal 
right with every cther small, reddish per- 
son, with every other living man, woman 
and child, to the usufruct of the earth. 
For him God stored the everlasting hills 


with coal and metals, unrolled the fruitful: 


plains, and ordained the pleasant places of 
the earth—that he should use them freely, 

and departing on his journey, leave them 
for the joy and sustenance of succeeding 
generations. To. deny it isa blasphemy! 
To fail to recognize it or take-it into. ac- 
count is to neglecta chief factor in social 
evolution. Let but this rieht be ac- 
knowledged, and the.evils which Professor 


. Huxley sees,and those which he so dolefully 


forebodes, will alike vanish. For as surely 


as the bee seeks the clover, the crow the 


corn field, and the sparrew the barn yard 

the busy street, each unhesitatingly 
and unerringly finding its way to the 
place where its desires can be satisfied with 
the least exertion, so surely will men di- 
versify their occupations, each. using his 


powers to the best advantage, when | once 


the chains that shackle industry shiull be 


taken off and the equal right of access: to. 


the bounties of nature be ‘Tecoe nized in all 
men, 


and find the incéntive to his own exertion. 
Individuals and communities. alikke will ‘be 
quick to learn that itis the wealth  pro- 


‘duced, and not that gained by fraud, force 
-or device, 
And round happy firesides old. men will 


that constitutes prosperity. 


ell to scarce believing children the story 

‘the days when statesmen sought to Win 
resperity by making commerce a crime, 
se men. bowed themsely es. before 


fusningly betlousht | them how 


para.—1 indorse the position 
ARD that the taxes on tobacco | 
igarmal ing are not in the inter Sh 


Soak Sneuicice: or. ‘become. traty 
F man ¥ cists after alle thie, the str ‘ike 


day. San bate 
bats pROeCiGn and 
esystem, | ‘and then 


when het is: out of work 


would have. no . 


could aoe a boudsman they would £o inte 
Just think, in. this 
ii oman is required to | 
sh bonds for a legitimate business, while | 
| without getting any license or giving bonds 
other men can gamble on the necessaries of. |. 


ness: for. themselves. _ 
Americau country 


life und rob the pubtic. 
‘There are 


‘Now there i is an 


work benclit... Just think, What an idea for 


such’ intelligent men ‘to: be. contented w ‘ith. 
LW, hat men oucht to usk theniselves i is, why i in 
|-a country like this any. one should be. out of 

| wor ioe : 


“What is the cause put monopoly, the 


‘monopoly. of land, the monopoly of that 


which:we create (ground rent) land values, 


_the. monopoly of the natural rights which the: 
creator has. given to all. 
“that, and there 
/Stt ilkes or out-of-work benefits. 


Let us ‘strike. at 
Would:be no- necd either for 


= PETER Kann: 
M4 10 Frankford ave., Philadel phia. 


-Max SISTEE, “Miclh.—The reform club of this 


“eity’ inet on Tuesday night last, the subject. 
for debate being the “land question.” The 
inceting hud: been well announced in the local 


pipers, und a large audience was present. 


The discussion, though highly: interesting to- 


the citizens of Manistee, is scarcely worth re- 


peating ab length in -the~columns of THE 
It consisted maiuly of an eluci-' 


STANDARD. 
dation of elementary principles, and the poor 
min’s house standing on an immensely valu- 
able lot caine prominently to the front. The 
objectors to the single tax system were Rev. 
P. B. Norman and T. B. Collins, and Messrs, 
W. R. Hall and App. M. Smith were very 
successful in confuting the objections. 

At the next meeting of the club Rev. J. M. 
Walkley will discuss the tariff question with 
Mr. M. Gill. 


Just So. 
Todd County, Minn, Argus. 

Let taxes be removed from all kinds of 
personal propert¥ and put thei all ou the 
bare land alone. 
land hus to pay as heavy a tax as the farmer 


on his improved farm the land - syndicates. 
will ‘$0 out tof business, eee 


“states and cities. 


In the wealth of. his fellow. man- 
each will see the promise of his own gain, 


suffrage, 
‘creased more rapidly: 
there are American facts of still more. strik- oh 


‘alwaysa great many cigar tulakers “the sapandiie gS 


out. of work the w hole year. round, “and” espe- 
cially this time of the year. 


‘agitation going on iu our unions for an out-of- expendi : 


When the holder of wild 


THE PROBLEM OF MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 


Professor Ely of Johns Hopkins Tells Us 
fiow the Burden of City Taxes Can Be 
Reduced Without Lessening Expenditures 
—Full Compensation Should Be Exacted 
Froin Every Natural Monopoly. 


_Professor Ely in Bultimore Sun. 


_Itis the commonest thinz in the world for 
worthy citizens to write to their daily papers 


exhorting the city fathers to keep down ex- 


penses and reduce the tax rate, and the news- 
papers from time to time come out with head- 
lines like. this, “Retrenchment: a Necessity. ? 
Yet, what good does it doi. Expenditures. 


continue to swell in our cities elatively faster 


than in our states or at Washington. ‘While: 
state expenditures double, municipal expendi- 
tures i increase fourfold or more. Ohio may 
serve as an illustration. The expenses of the 
state increased about f. orty-six times in sixty 
years, and .the local: expenses, one hundred. 


times. I have yet to find one exception’ to. 


this general rule that municipal expenditures 
increase. faster than any other; perhaps I 
should: say local expenditures, for I mean to 
include villages and other local political units 
as well as great cities. 


ae 3 


It is: well to say “reduce taxes,” but it is 


. Said to no purpose unless it: can be shown how 


taxes. are to be reduced.. Let us clear: the 
ground—not by theorizing, bat by examining 
a few facts which can be established beyoud 


“controversy. 


It isa general supposition that the i increase 
in the burden of taxation in our-cities is due 
to corruption.: 
planation, but very. incomplete aud” imper- 
fect. 


reproach in respect to intecrity of: officials, 
and these are England‘and Ger many. , whereas. 


This is doubtless a partial ex-. 


There art two. European countries at- 
least where municipal administration isabove | 


ness men ‘will funn: their ‘Serious: ‘atter { 
this, and endeavor to force rich ‘actior 


our municipal councillors and ou 


they will see a mos “gratif: 
their tax bills, and wil 
paralleled period of prosperity i 

It is, 1 believe, perfec ¥ practicabl ae x 


The prin ci ple W 


-sinple, eaee 


using -public 


What doesfi 
this: Making just. as. good 
lic as.a private man coul 


“Let us imagine for the moment that : a Pp 


man opined: sees ‘the stree 


cars himself or tease the ; ivilege tot 
who would rive. the: most, and n 


and. the general public 
Every one of us his : 


| terest of a single. family i 
uke Go one seers oO concer 


ib may be said generally that in Europe | Go 


municipal corruption is hardly. one of the: : 
Nevertheless, itis. true} 


problems of the day 
that the expenditures of European cities have 
increased. in recent. years 


ities: This has been ‘satisfactorily ‘demon- 
strated by Dr. Simou N. Patten. of Illinois in 
a monograph on the finances of American 
This must not be misunder- 


stood. The statement is not that the ex- 


penditures are as large as ours,. but that the. 


rate of increase for ten or fifteen years at 
least has been more rapid. This also is differ- 


-ent from saving that the rate of taxation has 


increased correspondingly, for there are 
many other possibie sources of rev enue than 


‘taxes.. Dr. Patten has also shown some other 

interesting facts. ‘bearing on this problem. 
“One is that democracy i is not the cause. of in-. 
“creased. expenditures, as superiicial observers 


so often suppose. European cities generally 
have at least some estrictions on the richt of 
yet. their e enditures have in- 
than. our. own. | 


ing character.” 


; people's money 
Dr. 


Patten ha 
northern t 
roters ar 
eused 


Tor os 
ub infernal 
@o around and 
Bnd Kicks at 


f ‘most ¢ 


meusure demia 


huinanitarian ¢ 
at maintained by. a 


and the expen 
msiguilicant, . 


quite - Nene hi 
ly all have in- 
creased cnormously 
ered the chief cause | 

‘Extt 


miportaoee has been. unduly mi 
an American: mut ici alit 

out frand, andi 

the dishonesty _ 

imagined. 

‘anditis a 


‘that there has. beca: so 


ruption in America, | : 
the chief caus of large o expendi 
lic money. ee 


‘more. than Gitered: upon. it. 


mands on the: municipal admi 

steadily year by year. pa 
improved. sewerage, more smal . pa 
manual training in schools are” amc 
pressing needs ofthe hour, 

other public expenditures 

be heard.. Play grounds for. 
portunities of. ph sical 

rising generation. may grow. up stron 


healthy, are among the things which people | 
The housing ‘of: ‘the. poor is a matter |. 
over which E nelish. cities are extending: their 
care, and who.is wise enough to say that: the | 
common welfare may not yet compel Ameri- 
lteis: 


want. 


can cities ‘to move il this. direction? 


needless to: continue the enumeration. The 


growth of municipal expenditure Is a ‘part of} 


the growth of civilization, and is likely to 
continue for an indefinite period. We cannot 


stop it without lagging behind in the’ march 


of progress, Whining and complaining do no 
good. ‘To write articles containing nothing 
but the ceaseless refrain, “reduce taxes,” is 


folly. 
There isa very simple way, and the Ameri- 


with greater |; 
relative rapidity than those of American 


“But the will gain. 


up all his fewal cla ms! Yet he. aula be 
turn on his. heel to. influence the Iegi im - 
the matter. of. some. Most we eee treet 


{Heat Shiecane: i ue policy 


cessful | Peete elsew 


ten : 


guater interest i in ‘this mates 
reduced, the surplus - 


and woman. in Baltimor: 


‘ereased and their s 


auction ee ma 


OF ‘ ‘the sugg 2 


Yes, we must reduce taxes, but. how? | | 


can.city which first enters upon it and. keeps | 


to it persistently. and 
to have a trem nd 


systematicall} is going” 


















































“ANTI-POVERTY. 


HE SOCIETY AND THE COMING PRESI- 
DENTAL CAMPAIGN. 


. McGivan Biscneses the Meaning of tho 
‘Syracuse Piatform—A Personal Expiana- 


tion. 
“fhe announced subject of Dr. McGlynr’s 
modress before the cnli-poverty so: cty ou 
Sunday evening last was, “The Anti-Poverty 
‘Society and the residential Campaign;” and 
the rumor that the speaker would do some 
plain taliiag attracted an audience which, in 
spite of the rain, filled about three-quartcrs 
of the seating cupacity of the Academy of 
“Music. Dr. Sylvester L. Malone of Broolklya 
occupied tbe chair. 

Dr. McGlynn began by announcing that on 
the previous dav there had occurred an event 
bat wovld become histcric—the issuance of 
eall for 2 rational conference, which shouid 
resolve itself iuto anutional convention, aud 
socive direction toa great national party. 
He stated that the conference would nomi- 
pate candidates for the higbest offices within 
the gift of the people; and w of course the 
Most sanguine could not hope to see those 
esndidates clected, the canvass would at all 
events give a world wide advertisementto the 
priucipies of the united labor party. 

Jr. McGlynn characterized as ridiculous 
any assertion that the Syracuse plaiform had 
no other object than mere state issues. It 
was only necessary to read the platform to 
seethat in almust every line if prceclaimed 
$uself a national platform. He denounced 
the idea that it shouid be held a matter of 
gmore concern how peopie think than how 
they vote. He comparca the change of 
front of those who thought it wou'd be 
good policy to support the party that 
should take the free trade = side 
oi the tarif issue to the miraculous 
eonversion cf Saul ef Tarsus when he was 
converted into Paul the apostie; and thought 
the united labor party should never iorget 
the object with which it started out, or be- 
Yittie the mandate civen to call a conference 
for the formation of a great national party. 
The trouble with these men was that they 
Jacked whai pugilists call stayizc power. 
He considered it more important how men 
woted than how they thought. Thinking men 
would always be comparatively few. The 
great bulk of mankind must take their poli- 
tics Jargelv on faith. The speaker quotec 
from THE StaxpDakRD to support the proposi- 
tien that protectionists aud free traders 
should unite in support of the single tax on 
Jand values. 

Wr. NcGlyan then went on to refer to cer- 
tain occurrences connected With the anti-rov- 
erty society. 

{When the statements of the withdrawing 
members of the committee as to these occur- 
rences were published in Tae Stanparp, Dr. 
NeGlyun was cflered the use of its columns 
for z2ny statement he might wish to make. 
Ashe declined the offer, his version of the 
occurences has not been given to our readers. 
We, thercfere, give the stenographer’s report 
of this part of his address.) 

Dr. MeGlyua said: 

At the Pythagbras ball meeting IT said some 
of the writers of Tae STaxpanp, including 
Mr. Heury George himseif, are practicaliv 
trying to side-track us iato the cemocraetic 
party, but I for one protest that we shall not 
become a tail for the democratic kite, and I 
said that i have secu in one of the moraing 
papers the statement that Mr. Herry George 
t€azys be will not be ourcandidate. The worst 
words that I have ever said in this unpleasant 
controversy were then said by me. Ithen 
said: “Well, the fact is we do. not 
want Mr. Herry George for our candi- 
date nny longer.” I also said Mr. Herry 
George has already disquaified himself as a 
possible candidate for our nomiuation by 
what he hes been putting in the coluains of his 
paper forthe last two months. We can iind 
good mento nominaie.” That is the worst 
word thatisaid. Thenext worst thin; perhaps 
that I have said in the whole controversy wis 
this. Isaid: «If it should aa es that “after 
al! there is not going to be so much free trade 
essome of these friends of ours would like 
aud seem to expect in the cemccratic plat- 
form, and it will turn out that there shouid 
not be scarcely any issue at 
shall have heid our conference Mr. Henry 
George shall choose to come back and support 
ivhe will have to tuke a'less important yosi- 
tion in the ranks than he previously held.” 

it was bizh time that I, at Pythagoras hall, 
shat Jchn eae at the county committee 
aneeting, ond Mir. Gaybert Barnes, in Brook- 
iya, shou'd have called attention publicly 
and emphkaticaill; to what was going en: thet 
our party was being undermined, sapped: 
getting ourselves into such 2 condition that a 
Jarge part of ovr friends throughout the 

tate and country who were looking to New 
York for guidance and ercouragenent were 
wmazed and knew net what tothink. The 
ecorrespondenze of THE STaxDany in cvoer- 
whelming majority were expressing dissatis- 
Saction with the editorial polic a and we have 
private information that nota few had their 

communications suppressed. 

And now comes something touching the 
aNIi-poverty society immediately. Begin- 
ning in the newspapers, through the indiscre- 
Liou of people who could not keep their own 
«ounsel, ib was said that semething was going 
Ww happea at the next meeting of the anti- 
povesiy sccicty to its reverend president 
eud that they who were to do that work Lad 
a@majority of the executive committee with 
them. The president of the scciety thought 
that it was bis duty to prevent anything hap- 
pening to the best interests of the societ v. 
The very gentlemengvho are now protesting 
head urged upen him the formation of this 
society. r. Hen ary George had sent for him, 
and begged him to come to his office, and 
said Mr. Sco and So, mentioning an employe 
of his office, wants vou to establish an anti- 
poverty scciciv, and we want you to estab- 
Jishit. And lsaid: “Weil, ves; it isa good 
thine. Twill think it over.” And these 
genilemen were inpatient: irritated at my de- 


i las 


Oa 


Liberation; at my wishing to postpone; at the’ 


difficulties propesed by me and some of my 
best friends. Aad there was great impatience 
that I actuaily would not rach cut and bold 
the public meeting long before we did hold 
cur first public mcetiag on the Ist of May in 
Chickering hall. These very men who are 
now protesting urgec upon me the formation 
of an anti-poverty society. Thev said, “We 
Want a platform for you. We want you to 
be a speaker cu that platform.” They told 
me substantially, “We want it to be vour 
pulpit,’ and 1 belicve that they were Lind 
enoich to think that Lhad a certain pumber 
of friends in Luis city wi:o would help tv fil! 
the hall when I appeared. We fcrined a 
society aud they elected officers. They 
elected me president. They elected Mr. 
Georges Vice-president aud elected other 
effcers. They and the president had 
uw cousuitation. They forced upon ine 
the poiver of clecting the cxecutive 
committee. The president appoinied this 
eomunittee; appointed severai of the 
empicyes of Tun SranparpD aud their 

riends to a great extent; and ke almost of- 


fended his owa dricnds byjeppointag nore ‘of 


all—if when ive ! 
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them on that committee out of certain feel- 
ings of delicacy—his own oldest friends in 
St. Stephess parish wio had remained so 
faithtul. At a meeting in August last tie 
very genticmen who heve since been protest- 


! ing were present in lurre numbers at the 


meeting of the executive committee, and they 
adopted unanimously a resolution empower- 
ing the president of the scciety to drop mem- 
bers’ numes front the executive comunittee. 
They forced the appointing power upon me 
and the dismissing power upon me. On the 
Monday evening there cume a solid phalanx, 
as it were, of eleven men to the rocms of the 
anti-poverty society with the apparently 
avowed pre- -determined purpose of deposing 
me from the presidency of that socicty. An 
inkiing of their Intentions had got. into the 
newspapers. 1t would seem that they had 
sent around what in parlhamentary language 
is culled a “whip” to drum up any men 
that they could by persuasion, by 
representation, ard some of them, 
I am efraid, by a little misrepresenta- 
tion, a distortion of facts, to come to that 
meeting to humiliate, to, if necessary, de- 
pose, suspend the president. The president is 
conscious that he has a fair share of the old 
Adam left in bim stil. And the president 
thought it would be rather a pity for the 
society te be broken up, to allow a hostile 
faction to come in and occupy this stage the 
next Sunday evening while allowing him the 
privilege of paying foraseat. The president 
thougut he had better exercise his constitu- 
tional power and appoiut afew new niem- 
bers, and he was able fortunately to fall back 
upon the advice given him by these very 
gentlemen, namely, to appointa few sf his 
friends, the parishioners cf St. Stephen’s. And 
so he did appoint some of them, and two of 
the Malone family of Brooklyn. When this 
solid phalanx came into the anti-poverty rooin 
some of them, Iam told, became almost as 
white as a sheet at seeing certain stranyers 
in the room. “Who are these strangers?’ “Ob, 
they are members of the committee who have 

been recently appeinted by the president.” 
Among tke gentlemen who marchcd 
in as if in svlid phalanx (there were 
eleven of them altogether who dropped 
in with preternatural punctuality be- 
fore the time) Was one who had never 
crossed the threshhald of that room; many 
had been away months; some had been there 
cnly three or four times. They all came by 
preconcerted arrangement for the one pur- 
pose that they immediately avowed. Witha 
smile that wus as nearly childiike and bland 
asI could make it, before the meeting was 
called to order, I said: “Gentlemen, I have 
appointed scme new members of the commit- 
tee. Lwrotea leiter to the parishioners of 
St. Stephens the other day begging them to 
discontinue their meetings, and have ap- 
gente some of them on this committee and 
also two of the Malone family of Brooslyn, 
who have been such excellent menibers of this 
“hpeeied wnd rendered such valuable aid to it.” 
It was pretty clear to my mind that these 
meatlenivn: who had come iu so Solid a 
phaluns, had come there for ithe purpose of 
exacting humiliating apologies fro: ine for 


the bumiliation which tbey thought T bad. 


tried to put on Nr. George; and when they 
found these strangers there they were some- 
what disconcerted. There was not much time 
for consultation, aud. one of them, tue 


’ late treasurer of the society, ,amped up and 


immediately proposed that the minutes be 
dispensed with, so eager Were they to come 
to ihe important business of humiliating the 
president. Our good friends made dilatory 
motions till enough of our friends could ar- 
vive to give us the ma jority. And they in- 
sisted upon the reading of the winutes, aud 
that it be put to a vole whether the minutes 
be dispensed with or not. In the meanwhile, 
by ones and twos, the new meinbers kept 
dropping in, and the phalaux felt that if they 
were going to do anything their time wus 
getting rather short. And by main strength 
the minutes were dispensed with. Then Mr. 
¢Sbriver said: ‘‘I move that for grave cuuse 
the president be suspended from his office.” 
Well, some of our frieuds feit that they had 
not quité @ mujority yet, Our friends were a 
little slow in coming to thme that night, but 
we forgive them for it. They came after a 
while in good time, it turned cut. When the 
Motion wus made to suspend the president, 2 
point of order was eee to the effect that 
the whole business was out of order; that it 
was certaialy ous of or lee to move to sus- 
pend the president from his office for grave 
cause, When the very reason that they gave 
Was the sluuple exercise of his constitutional 
ight in appointing members of the commit- 
ee Well, that point of order was wrangled 


over for some tine, and speeches were made’ 


showing that Dr. MeGlynn had lamiiiated 
Mr. George. 1 said, no; and L explained 
what I had said. The point of order 
was put to a vote. Py this time 
ve had a clear majority. There was a 
aa of hands on the aillrmative side, but he- 

ore the show of bands on the negative side, 
w which would have been amyejority against 
the suspeasion, was mide there was a call for 
the roll, and when the names of the newly 
added meminbers began to ba enlled the fac: 
tion objected on the ground that they were 
not lawiully appointed members. Aud while 
We Were wrangling over tiat one of the fac- 
ticn moved an adjournment. Jt was seconded 
by another, and tie factious chairman of tie 
executive commitice declared the invtion curs 
ried@ithouch it was overwhelmingly de- 
feated by the noes) and said it was carried by 
the majority of ihe bona fide members. 
Whereupcn, they applauded, some of them. 
And the chairman was guilty of the grossest, 
brutal, insuiting disrespect to the president. 
When some of the new members came in he 
asked, “Who is that?’ I said, “Oh, it is oneof 
our new members, Mr. So-and-so; allow ine 
to introduce hin) to you, gentlemen.” 

“} didn’t ask you, sir,” he said. 

“Oh,” said I, “I thought you wanted the in- 
formation. So I have given it to you.” 

Theu these gentlemen went out into the 
hall way, and we learned from the truthful 
newspapers next Morning that some of them 
began to curse and Swear, and that some of 
them denounced the president as a damned 
scoundrel, and all because the president had 
showa that while be can talk about the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 


nan, and try to impress your hearts with the. 


yroper love for the brotherhood, that he was 
not quite so fcolish as he looks sometimes, 
and was able to assert his constitutional 
rights for the best interests and protection 
and salvation of the society from utter ruip 
and disruption. The selfsame gentleman, I 
am told, i. talking to some newspaper man, 
talked about the dual character of the presi- 
dent, comparing him toa certain stage char- 
acter you have read of recently, Mr. Hyde 
and Dr. Jeckyll. Some little show of tem- 
per on the part of the president on that 
cecasion won for him that very flatterivg 
picture from the late chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Then the very same 
week every biessed man of them nearly went 
into the columns of THE STANDARD news- 
paper, and they were for all the world— 
every one of them over twenty-one years of 
age—they were for all the world like a lot of 
gossiping litile girls, or worse, like a lot of 
old women, old cronies. They went, as if to 
the wash tub cf Ter Stanparp office, and 
every one of thei brought his little piece of 
dirty linen and insisted upon washing it be- 
fore the whole public, or, atv least, thas 
portion of it, not very large, which sees the 
columns of ‘ne Stanparp. “Did you hear 


‘ 3 
that Dr. 


McGlynn said so-and-so on one 
occasion? That Mr. McMackin said so-and-so? 
Gaybert Barnes said so-and-so to me and I 
said, so-and-so to him? Did you? 

And what does it all amount to! They 
worked themselves up into the conviction— 
ne, but they made beiieve that they did—that 
we had been humiliating Mr. George and had 
been imputing personal motives. But they 
were altogether wrong. They paid me the 
very poor - compliment ‘of thinking that I am 
a sort of fat baby that always has to be led 
by the nose by somebody, and the only ques- 
tion is, who has him by the nose now! Now, I 
say, let them settle it between themselves 
how to reconcile this unfortunate baby being 
led by the nose on the one hand aud that jaw 

a prize fighter onthe other. What does it 
ail tmean? Simply that we have said 
that we would go ahead to do what 
we started out to do and are not going to 
be side-tracked by Mr. George or the other 
Writers of THE StanparpD. That is all, and 
those gentlemen, failing in their nefarious at- 
tempt to rule or ruin the anti-poverty society, 
began to curse and swear, and they mis- 
represented. They told half truths and whole 
falsehoods. They put thingsin a false light 
in that ridiculous washing. of dirty linen in 
THE STANDARD—utterly false. One thing that 
abuve all things it is proper to correct is that 
statement made by Mr. McCready that I had 
refused to appoint certain ladies as members 
of the executive committee, as they would 
“shoot off their mouths.” Now, I think I can 
almost safely swear that 1 never used 
that phrase in all my life, and that, 
in fact, I would not know what it means 
except by guessing from the context 
that they speak too much or too readily, 
or something like that. And Mr. Urner, 
a venerable gentleman, said that he did yot 
mean to charge Dr. McGlynn with pecuniary 
dishonesty—let us be thankful!—but that Dr. 
MeGlynn was very unbusinesslike, and had 
made some trouble about some dollars that 
had been sent, and had put Mr. Urner to the 
trouble of writing several letters; but he did 
not mean to cast any imputation on my per- 
sonal honesty. Weil, that was a little trying 
to thas old Adam that is still buried away ig 
me here that I should be indebted to the 
magnanimity of this venerable old Mr. Urner. 

That isiud of thing provoked from me at a 
meeting of the west side branch that was be: 
iug organized by Mr. Shriver the saying that 
these peonie had foreed upon me the respon- 
sibility for this society, and made me presi- 
dent. ..nd some of my frieuds were good 
enough to say that without that executive 
committee they could get enough together to 
fill this howse. Thea I was provoked into say- 
ing that Major Pond, business manager of a 
iecture bureau, some time ago made me an 
offer of $10,000 for forty lectures, te be deliv- 
ered alinost consecutively—that if such was 
Major Vond's estimate our services tu tke auti- 
poverty socicty might be suppesed to be of 
of some little value. J] mentioned this and 
explained how these people forced Upon ine 
this authority, and made all sorts of capital 
in their cue-sided statements in the rather 
unseemly wratzle, because Dsaid my author- 
ity in this matter was despotic, by which I] 
meant simply that the very constitution had 
riven me authority to appoint meinbers of the 
comuutiee withont consultation with the com- 
mittee. And IT afterward took occasion to 
explain that every presiding officer appoints 
committees. Itis conspicuously the case in 
the congress of the Uuited States. ‘ 

Some gentlemen that went out of the room 
with the cthers changed their minds and 
came back again, nnd some remained in the 
rouin, and we wasted a good deal of time in 
trying to expluin things to these men. I said 
substantially whet now I buve said, that 
these veopic have practically made ime the 
anti-poverty society, so that Iam the anti- 
peverty secichy. One of these men who 
should bave belted with the others, but did 
not, Went off and reported this to them and 
all that kind of thing is published ion the 
newspapers, and a lot of people, seven cr 
eight of them einployes of THs Sranpany, ali 
ever twenty-one vears of age, go publishing 
one-sided statements, tirtle-tattle, womanishn 
eossip about private transactions—a most un- 
seenuy exhibition, Which I feit it the proper 
thing for the time to pay no attention what- 
everto. But things have cone so far that I 
have felt that it was nearly time for me to 
make a substantial explanation. And Ihave 
done so to-night, been use this faction has 
been trying to turn the tables upon us, and 
they have been playing the injured innocents 
and nave began to stir up people by tbis plea, 
of my attacking Mr. Ceorge’s paper, and Mr. | 
George’s paper made a brutal wantca attack 
upon us and’ we have remained silent,-and it: 
is high time for me to-night to break this 
silence. 

Dr. MeGlynn’ s address, which 
some two hours and twenty mi 
listened to with Swot: 2nd received fr oe 
quent applause. At its conclusion a sony we 
sung by the Concordia eboir, 


occu pied 
nutes, wus 


The Execative Committee of the Anti-Poys 
erty Society. 

An informal ineetine of w number of the 
sembers of the executive committee of the 
anti-poverty society was held last week to 
consider what attitude they ought to “«ssume 
in view of the coming annual meeting. Tse 
was the unanimous opinion of those peocen 
that uo good purpose could be served by an 
unseemly struggle for the esntrol of the so- 
ciety. In order that there might no longer 
be any dispute as to the status of those now 
claiming to be the executive committee, and 
that no act of those present should even seem 
to prolong contention, al) resolved to resign 
from the executive committee and withdraw 
from the socicty. 
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A Suggestion. 

New Yors.—Havipg had a little experience 
in the work of trying to spread the single tax 
doctrine through an organized society bolding 
public meetings, and having unfortunately | 
found very little good resulting from such a 
method of work, I write to ask whether you 
would think it well to advocate through Tre 
STANDARD the pian of work proposed by Mr. 
Riag of Texas. 

As [ understand it, his plaa isto form niis- 
sionary groups of five members. Jf there is 
but one advocate of tbe single tax ina town, 
let thut one hammer away “until be (or she) 
has a club of five with regular meetings. 
These would concert some pian of work and 
add to their number until it had increased to 
ten, when five of these would establish them- 
selves as u new group aad both grouns go to 
work to convert other fives, and so on. 

If your readers think well of this plan, I 
would suggest the organization in New York 
of a ceutral club (call it what you will) hav- 
ing wu charter from the state. The work of 
such a central organization should be to re- 
ccive reports from the greups, to keep some 
record of werk doue, to stimulate the “forma- 
tion of such groups: throughout ube whole 


country, und to distribute the necessury sin- 
gle tax literatur ec. 


GEorRGE St. J. LEAVENS. 


Every obstruction to a free exchange ef 
commodities is born of the suine narrew and 
despotic spirit which planted castles upea 
the Rhine to plunder peaccfal commerce. 
Every obstruction to commerce is a tax eu 
consumpiion. Every tacillipy te a free exe 
change cheapens commedities, increases 


tion.—SENATOK JOLN SHERMAN, 


trade and pretection und premetes Civilizae | 


that such rental value should be 


‘be needful. 
nutshell, and it is important in examining this: 


|} adding nothing to the 


have 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Dear : Yours of 
March 1 duly received. It seems to me that 
you entirely fail to comprehend the system 
advocated by Henry George when you say 
that the overthrow of a custom (private 
property in land) “‘would bring distress upon 
not individuals alone but all classes who bear 
any responsibility in hfe.” Now it seems to 
me that if this means anything it means that 
all would be distressed and none benefited 
beyond a few perhaps who are idle and shift- 
less) According to your view the shifting of 
taxes from the products of industry would 
entail universal distress! How the idle and 
shiftless would be benefited by such a cvn- 
dition passes understanding, since their only 
source of relief must be in the general pros- 
perity of the people. 

You say “the George plan advocates force,” 
and that “his arguments insidiously pamper 
the revulutionary spirit of man.” True, all 
reform implies revolution and all action in- 
volves force, but you seem to object to these 
agents as applied to this particular reform, 
and virtually charge him with dishonesty 
when you use such terms. Ido not under- 
stand bin to advocate force in any obnoxious 
sense. He simply proposes to change or 
modify a force already 1n existence; to re- 
move all burdens in the shape of taxation 
upon the products of industry and place them 
upon land values. Wherein lies the wrong? 
How will such a change produce the ‘‘uni- 
versal distress” which you deplore? On the 
contrary, ib seems to me that such a change 
would give a wonderful impetus to industry; 
that enforced idleness would disappear; that 
all who are willing to work would have the 
opportunity, of which hundreds of thousands 
in this country aro to-day deprived. Very 
likely a certain percentuge would remain 
contirmed tramps, but uuder a system of tux- 
ation that encouraged industry, that per- 
centage would necessarijy diminish. lt could 
not possibly be otherwise. 

It has been a practice by some towns to re- 
mit a portion or the whole of taxation to 
manufacturing enterprises established within 
their precincts. Without such abatement of 
taxes no factory would have been built, and 
the opportunity for the employment of bun- 
dreds of workers would have been lost. Is 
there any reason why a success like this 
vould not be duplicated upon a larger scaie? 

Thavea picce of lund near this city upon 
whieh J contemplate building tora permanent 
home. Yet I hesitate. Why sof Because 
now it is taxed only $a year, and if [ build 
upon it the taxes will immediutely rise to at 
least $49 per year. So i guess PH wait a 
while and keep the money that the buildings 
will cost at interest, and pay only the $0 tax. 
But suppose the taxis shifted from all pro- 
duets of industry to }and values, and my land 
be tamed even as high as 240 (au extreme tiinit 
—ryrovably ib would not. be more than $25 or 
$3u), how ciuick buildiugs would bLioss sin Upon 
thabdaud! Wichor w ithout buildags the tax 


would not be inc reased, exeept-as the rept _ 


value of the land increased. Lo might puto: 


hundred thousand doilars worth of buit lings: 
stub my tax would re- 


and 


upon the land, an 
main the same. Every. owner cof valua- 


ble Jand being ‘affected “in the sume man- 


ner, you will, ‘at once perecive What 
immense - boom would be given 
mun industry. “Universal distress”. 
become unknown. Speculation in land would 
absolutely cease. 
talists and syndicates, who have: gob} 
immense areas of unoccupied Jand, w ould b 


an 


‘obliged to abandon their u nused holdings. to 
‘those who would improve. 


tive land, beyond the a s of present settic- 


ment, has now no. taxable value, consequently. 
itis not taxed. No one would go upon such. 
laud until they wished to use it, and it. would: 
bo rental valuc until the influx of new” 


have 
settlers ereated such values 


Ve 


Reatal value 


-having thus been created, how eininently just 


sind eouitauble, from every point of view, is. it 
absorbed in 
taxation for the common good so far as inight 
This is the single tax systemin a 


question that we keep this central principle 
constantly in mind. . “All else is a matier of 
detail. , 


All human laws are based in i theory: upon | 


the equality of man—uot that all men are 
equal in capacity, but that each and ail have 
wnatural right to equal opportunity. Any 
system whic tends ty impair or subvert this 
natural right is .manifestiy: inequitable, and 
therefore contrary to the spirit of bumau law. 
You argue that it is wrong to absorb land 
values without compensation. Juco why 
wrong? Ff the land monepolists, who have 
long fattened upon the industry of the people 


“while they thenselves have remained, ictie, 


world’s 
by their own labor, have 
able return for their 
they be compensated for the loss of power 
for further extortion? “Phese land. values 
been credited by the industry 
whole peopie—why add to iilecoutun gains? 
it would seem to be more in the line of equity 
and justice to ecempel the land: menopolist to 
restore to the people the wealth so wrongfully 
taken. The land of Manhattan island was 
originally purchasea by a 
sum of twenty-four dollars. To-day its value 
is at least one thousand million. doilars. 


stock of we alth 
rendered ro cauit- 


Would there be any justice in paying the 
whole or any portion cf this’ value to: the: 


descendents or devisees of the Dutchman, by 
way of compensation, wWhea we consider that 
this enormous increase in value is due to the 


netive industry of the whole people of the. 


city of New ¥ ork? Nay, not of New. York 
alone, but of the whole country and of the 
whole world. : 

But the land value tax system advocated 
by Henry George does not propose restitution; 
it simply asks that wrongful extortion should 
cease. 

Manisa creature of progress. The ever 
onward march of civilization unfolds to him 
new duties and new possibilities. As he 
emerges from the darkness of medixvai serf- 
dom, the distinction between right and wrong 


becomes clearer aud more accurately de- | 


fined. In our own country, founded on the 
principles of perfect equality before the law, 
he finds certain privileges obt vaining, insig- 
nificant at first, but waxing stroizer, and 
which threaten at no distant day to subvert 
and destroy that priaciple. He sees com- 
bined wealth—wealth in a large measure de- 
rived from land monopoly, the railroad and 
the telegraph—crystallizing into syndicages 
and trusts, monster corporations like the 
Standard oil, whose action tends solely to 
one evil, that of crushing out all opposition. 
Like the miser, they are never satistied with 
a sufficiency. Like the octopus, they crush 
and absorb everything within their reach. 
Their agents and tools invade our legislative 
halis aud corrupt our courts of justice. The 
recent failure in New York to indict two 
noted millionaires for fraudulent conversion 
of three miilions in bonds—a failure not at- 
tributable to improbability of guilt, but-to the 
potent power of a well filled purse—may 
well cause us to pause and ask, ‘““What are we 
coming to? Agaiust the irresistible power of 
these gigantic combinations, the individual 
concern With a capital of a few thousunds, or 
even a few hundred thousand, fares no better 
than the humblest tradesmen. 

Already the skies are brightening, societies 


to. bu-) 
would 


European and. other capi- 


Vild, unprodue- 


equi pped for meeting great emergencies 


‘Tuesday evening 


SO. 
‘the public 


lior’s share, why should 


ot the 
that others should do 
ottichal indors sement from Comunissioner Gale. 


Dutchman for the 


for the discussion of the single tax system 
are being formed all over the country. They 
have regular meetings, where the subject re- 
ceives full and free discussion and all pos- 
sible objections are met and answered. Mayor 
Hewitt of New York has recently put him- 
self upon record in BAY OCACY. of one of the 
principal feutures of the single tax system by 
recommending the abolition ‘of all taxes upon 
persoual property and confining them entirely 
to real estate, claiming that such a change 
would greatly benefit the business interests 
of the city. He aiso favors the acquirement- 
by the city of certain wharf lands now held 
as private property. Further, he favors the 
building of a rapid transit subway railroad 
by the city. He thus fights about one-half of 
Henry George’s battle. Atthis rate he will 
fight the whole of it shortly. Once emburked 
iu the right course there is no stopping place 
short of that goal toward which eternal 
justice points. Truly, the world reves! 

The advocates of the single tax see no 
necessity for inflicting bardship upon any 
lecitimate interest. The propused change 
might be gradual, say at the rate of five per 
cent per unnum, completing the change in 
twenty years. It is confidently believed, 
however, that the excellence of the change 
would be so rapidly demonstrated as to insure 
its complete fruition at a much earlier period. 

H. H. BoaRpwtan. 


LESSONS FROM THE BLIZZARD. . 


The terriflic storm that swept over this 
whole region of ‘conntry this week caused 
enormous damage and inconvenience where- 
ever it raged, but nowhere were its. effects 
so marvellous as in ihe city of New York. 


‘The business aud social! life of a vast’ metrop- 


olis was paralyzed at a single blow. Ex- 
changes, banks and private firms ceased to 
transact business. The administration of 
justice was practically suspended in the 
courts. The stock of fuel and provisions in 
the smaller groceries was speedily exhausted, 
and fur days could not be replenished, so that 
people were actually subjected to famine 
in the very center of civilization within ap- 
parently easy reach of abundaece. Men who 
had the ccurage to attempt a journey on 
Monday from their homes to their places of 
business actually became lost in snow drifts 
iu the city of New York and perished of could. 
Mea residing buta few wiles from the city 

vere unable for nore than two days to reach 
the city. Many streets were impassable for 
vehicles, and there were well grounded ap- 
prebeusions of an awful conflagration-ia case 
any fire broke out. Theaters closed and. 
soefal intercourse ceased. Never before was 
there given such eonclusive evidence of the 
vital lmportance of the transportation probe 
lem to the people of a great eny. 

lb was the lack of proper facilities for 


transportation that rendered it possible for 


even so great a storm to thus paralyze human 
activity. Travel on the surface street rail- 
ways has been suspended before und the 
streets Lave prey riously been badly biockcd 
with snow, but lever before has the opera- 
tion of all the elevated rouds been stop ped. 
dt was. this ‘that rendered it impossibie for 


peopie tor each their places of business at the 


time when all other met hods of ‘transit: were 
greatly impaired. This could-not haye oc- 
curred with underground roads, nor could the 


‘situation have. been Se prolonged with ele 
vated. roads built on property | constructed 
[vi iaducts 


managed m the in-. 
Publie attention. has 


and: faithfully 
‘the public. | 


f 
* 


o 


ye scontly ‘been. directed to the prevision of 
adecuate means for 
~The loss and. inconvenience to f 
“Whith our people have been subjected this 
through the hick of such provision not. 


rapid transit, by. the 


municipality. 


only. shows ‘the necessity for . ‘prompt action, 


but demoustrates that the matter of transit is- 
eat, 


so Vitul to our very existence as a gr 


metropolis that we cannot. safely. leave fe in 


ae ivate sands. 


Evidence has aiso been given. by this storm 
that our: tuunicipal government -is poorly 
~even. 
in tle performance vf those pu a duties thas 
isdoes assume. It would have Leen. un- 

reasonable to expect. that: it ooutd deal as 
promptly with the altegether. ph renomenal. 
task imposed upon it by this terrifile blizzard. 
as it deals with that. imposed by an ordiuary 
snow storm, and hence there is some excuse 
for the failure of the street. cleaniug iepart- 
ment to do anything at all on Monday, ue by: 
privete enterprise had 
cleared the sidewalks. .i:¢ principal streets, 
while appnrently nothing ao all had been done 
by the public authorities, and little if any- 
thing by the corporations to which the use of 
Biers: has Bec 
granted. 


There is no excuse: for this. ellie: as there | 
“was plenty 
and the sufety as well as the comfort of the 


of labor. available for: the work, 


people depended on its prompt perfor nance. 
Private firms have actually olrareid to assist. 
the city in remov snow : anda steeesios 
so has received a 


yor: 
tee BS 


man that reads very much like an appeel to 


public nie for heip in the perforinance of 


a duty: clearly devolving ou the rounicipality. 
‘This is simply one uf those breakdowns that 


occur from time 0 time in cur governmental 
and social syst 


m because. the “coms 
fails to nL opeepriats the vust land values 
created by the growth of population, the 


possession of which alone would justify men. 
-in expecting their government to fully 
form all of tue duties properly devolving: on | 


per- 
it. 

A singular recognition of this impotency of 
our governmental authorities is emphasized 
just. now by the death of Henry Bergh, presi- 
dent and founder of the Society for ‘the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. Many tributes 
to Mr. Bergh appear in the daily papers, and 
the feeling appears to be generul that his 
death is iittle short of a calamity to the ani- 
mals of the city. The reason for this singular 
feeling isfouud in the fact that Mr. Bergh 
was the moving spirit of a privaie essociation 
endowed by statute with pol.ce powers of its 
own and given acertain commend over the 


public police force, with a view to preventing 


the brutal treatment of dumb animals. Now 
if the preventicn of cruelty to animals 
is a legitimete function cf government, 
the ordinary public agencies ought to be pre- 
pared to perform this duty, aud if not ade- 
quate to its performance, they should be made 
adequate without an appeal to auy private 

organization to assist iu the performance of. 
police duty. The same may be seid of the 
sccieties fur the preventicn of vice, for the 
prevention of cruelty to children, und of all 


otber voluntary associations endowed with. 


pelice power; and it is equally truc. of ull 


private associations empowered. to assume. 


tbe custody und control of  paupers, luuaties, 
homeless or incorrigible children, drunkards 
and cthers supposed to be incapable of self 
control. 

Those who have seen but partly the mean- 
ing of the demand that commonly created 
values shall be taken for common use, and ad- 
ministered by public authority for public pur- 
poses, have raiscd an outcry against the un- 
due enlargement of the power of the state 
involved in such ascheme. Such people have 
utterly failed to comprehend the extent to 
which the state has depended on voiuntary, 


im proper; ie 


AEE EI PTET TERE, 
tert eerie nmnitamt 


and really charitable assistance for the per- 

formance of its obvious duties, while it has 
meanwhile been using its powers to reculate 

or benefit numerous private businesses that 

can be much better mz aaged witheut its inter- 

ference. The advocates of the land move- 

mens are the only people who clearly see the 

well defined line that separates public func- 

tions from private duties, and at this stage 

of the discussion they cannot do better than 

utilize every opportunity to point out the fail- 

ure of governments to perform their. rightful. 

duties through lack of means, and on the 

other hand show the evil results of taxing © 
the products of industry. 

Another lesson is easily deduced from the 

results of the storm. We have experienced. 
in New York and in all this region of country 

the distressing result of a sudden and com- 

plete paralysis of all railway transportation 

and telegraphic communication. A proposi- 

tion to voluntarily bring about an’ equally 

complete cessation of railway travel and 

transportation throughout the whole country 

has recently been seriously considered by the, 

Brotherhood of locomctive engineers, as a 

means to enforcing their demands on the 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroad: 
company. 

The engineers have indicated that they will 
adopt such a policy in acertain contingency. 
The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy officers 
have just as clearly indicated their entire 
willingness to see all railway travel thus sus- 
pended rather than grant what disinterested. 
persons who had studied the question regard 
as the lecitimate and. reasonr ble demands of 
the engineers. Without entering at all into 
this controversy between two opposing 
organizations of private individuals over 
a matter of personal pecuniary  con- 
cern to them as engineers «and = stock-. 
holders, is it not plain to all that 
the control of tke great highways of 
commerce.ought not to be in the hands of 
private individuals who. may, because of a 
personal dispute, bring about in the country » 
at large as complete a paralysis of transpor- 
tation as that wrought by the terrible storm — 
of this week in New York and its vicinity? 
Such a calamity thus brought about would. 
not ouly be more exasperating than that to 
which this city has just been subjected, but. 
actually more iujuricus. In case of an earth-- 
quake or hurricane there is a general ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable consequences, and 
men adapted themselves to the situation, but. 
a complete stoppage of transportation and 
travel, when people are prepared and ex- 
pecting to do business, would aggravate the 
resulting evils. Thus the blizzard comes to 
aid the tariff agitation in forcing upon public 
attention the great economic problems that . 
urgently demand solution in the near future. 

Wx. T. CroasDaLe. 


The New York Cali for a Conference. 
28 Cooper UNioy, ) 
New York, March 10, 1888.00 +. 

T he following resolution was adopted by the 

sracuse convention of the united labor purty 
in August last: 

Resolved, That, in view of the near ap- | 
proach.of the national contest, this conven- . 
tion joins with our brethren of thewest in» 
requesting the chairman of our state commit- 
tee to co-operate with the land and labor 
committee in issuing a call for a national ca 
ference of such or canizations of citizens of 
‘other states 1s may be disposed. to act with 
the united labor party of New York in. form- 
ng 2 great national party. 

In pursunnee of this resolution the unde 
signed hereby call upon fall electors of the 
United States who seek the emancipation of 
Jabor.and the abolition, of involuntary pov: 
erty by doing away with the system which 


‘compels men to puy their fellow creatures 


for the use of the common bounties of nature 


‘and perinits n:onopolizers to deprive Iabor of 
‘natural. opportaaities for empioyment, and 


who believe (1) that by the taxation of land, . 


exclusive. of improvements, according to its 


valine and not according to its area, those 


| Walues whieh arise not from the exertion ot. a 


the individuai, but 
should be devoted to common. use and tenetit, 


and that all taxes on iudustry or its prodnets. 


should be abolished; (2). that the general. 


“government shculd issue all money without. 


the intervention of banks; (3) that allagen-. 


cies which, lke the railroad and the tele- 


graph, are in their nature monopclies. should 


-be owned and: controlled by the peeple—to 


send delezates, three from each congressional 
district, three from each territ tory and: three 


‘from the Districs of ‘Columbia, to 2 national 


conference.to be héld in Cincinnati on tke 15th ~ 


‘day of May next, at noon, to aid in forming a 


creat national party, in view of the near ap- 
preach of the national contest... This commit- 


_tee requests that. delewates be empowered. by 


shamelessly corr: re 
’ vith monopolies equally unworthy nS 


public piunder,? 


ask 
“states, 


munity: 


adopted. August 19, 
the Caley 


eir constituencies to resolve the conference 2 
into a convention. 

In the language of the cal Hl for the Syracuse 
convention, “We cenounce the democratic 
and republican -purties as. hopelessly and 
-, nud by reason of their 
of the suffrage ps. of these who do not live upon. 
and in the words. of the 
platfurm adepted. by that convention, “We 
“the. co-operation | 
i ad ee ite them ““tolgnore all minor 
diiferenc dad join with us in organiziug a 
erent AEE: 

B - JORN McMAcxrs, 

_ Epwanp MCGL¥NY, 
JAMES REDPATH, : 
and and Labor Committee. 
: : Joun H. BLAKENEY, 
Glinirmat: “State Committee United Labo 

Party of New York. 

- GAYBERT BARNES, Secretary: 


The resolution of the Syracuse convention, 


1887, which is quoted ‘i 
was preceded by the foliowing Pre 
amble 

Ww dered At a. eorleesuce of remiere of, 
the united Iubor party of uhe states of Ohio 
aud Iudiana, beld in Ciaciucati on the 4th of | 
July last, rescinticos w are. adopted urging: 
the central Innd und labor: committee to Issue. 
2 eall for a vational conference. 

The Ciaciuuati resolutions referred to were 
as follows: SN 

Be it resotved, Taoat we, the representatives 
of the Henry George idea of Ohio, Indiana 
acd. Rentucky,: in: conference assembled at 
Cincinnati, deein 1% expedient and necessary — 
that a ‘national contereuce or convention be 
heid in. October, Lost. > ; 

We authorize and request Mr. John Me- 
Mackin of * ew York to appoint a commitree ~ 
of ive. of which he shall ba chairman, to issue 

a call for: aie convention, fixing the tim 
place; ratio of representation and details of 
said convention. . 
- The mover anid drafter of these resolutions — 
was. Air S. OW. Williams. of Vincennes, 
Todiana, who has recently issued a circular 
proposing a call fur a national conference on 


July 4. 


A Good Iinstration. 
_Brruinendau, Ala.—The land tax and the’ 


tariff. tax are like the long arm and the short 
When we goto liftthelong 
arm the short arm lowers itself an@ vice’ 


arm of a lever. 


versa. Now our aim is to raise this long arm. 
We cannot just yet. Somebedy comes along 
who wants to. lower the short arm. Should 
We not assist that somebody, whether he be a 
democratic or any_other somebody? Co 
CuHagLes E. Rem. 
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A LETTER TO AN EDITOR. 


Au acquaintance told me the other day 
how he had lately given to a little com- 
munity an opportunity to see certain facts 
as he saw them, and how events have led 
him to believe that he has actually per- 
suaded perhaps two or three persons of 
that community to look upon those facts 
as he does. 

My friend has lived in New York for a 
good many years, but he still maintains an 
interest ina few of the people of his na- 
tive town, a litile place ina farming dis- 
trict in Chio, and he takes its weekly pa- 
per to keep track of them. He smiled as 
he spoke of this country newspaper. He 
said he has always enjoyed reading it, but 
at different stages of his life the ature of 
his enjoyment of it has varied. When, as 
@ youth, he quit his native heath and be- 
gan the struggle for bread and cake 
among strangers, he had welcomed his 
home 3 newspaper as a host grects the guest 


who comes beaming with sympathy, gos- 
‘sip and good cheer. 


The paper always 
had a love story on its first page—a toler- 
able story for very young people of limited 
range of reading. On the same page, un- 
the head line in old English type, “Se- 
lected Miscellany,” was matter which had 
certainly been selected, though in accord- 
ance with a plan difficult for the reader to 
trace and the key to which the editor had 
never made public. The second page led 
off with editorials in big type which my 
friend never read, and was filled out with 
news that he had always read some time 
before. But the third page was his de- 
light. There he was told about the picnics 


in summer and the parties in winter, and 


who’ attended them; about wh:ther 
people had gone and whence others 
had come; about the new barn 
going up and the “conflagration” 
that had “incendiarily destroyed” some- 
body's stable; about an attempt at “‘burg- 
larizing” somebody's else’s grocery; about 
what “came near” being a “terribly de- 
structive accident,” and how a “horrible 
holocaust” had been “narrowly escaped.” 
The last page of the paper was advertise- 
ments. In the course of time, as my 
friend's attention becamie more and more 
engaged with the life around him, and as 
the people meationed by the newspaper 
were less and less known to him, the con- 
tents of the paper lost their interest to 
iiim, and nowadays his enjovment of it is 
nMainly because it irritates him, though he 
finds a kind of pleasure in his very habit 
of getting angry with if. It has become 
an eight-page sheet, and, as newspapers 

are privileged to do, boasts over its im- 
proved appearance and lies gallantly about 
its circulation. The four pages of one side 
are ready print, manufactured, like the 
grocer's labeled paper bags, in a city fac- 
tory, and a page or two more are made up 
ef stercoptypes, also furnished frum the 
city. As my friend reads the Sunday 
dailies, the comic weeklies, and the magu- 
zines, he finds the patent side and plate 
matter stale. The bic type editorials are 
still in the paper, and still he never reads 
them. Having glanced at this much of 
the journal,. he is generally in the mood in 
which a man finds himself when he meets 
another who has an imposing esterior 

ndahollow pate. But my friend’s real 
enjovment at fault finding comes with a 
reading of his country newspaper's 
“locals.” As their import is now gui'c un- 
interesting to him, he sees oniy the style 
of their presentation, and this style, with 
iis misuse of woras, its blundering essays 
at humor, its antiquated srrangemenat of 
news, its provincial flavor, its general pet- 
tiness and backwardness, causes him to 
gnash and grind his teeth in a madness 
that he likes to indulge in. 


My friend was one day hurricdly and 


- disdainfully looking over nis pet aversion, 


his country paper, pleasing himself with 
Seeing its flaws, when he read an article 
of a fingers length, which carried him to 
the point of really putting him out of 
lumor. It was a country newspaper's 
original funny article. He imagined when 
he had iinished reading it that he could 
see the detestable, gigeling, youthful 


smarty that conceived it in hysterical 


laughter and wrote it with a conviction 
that it was a hit. We could see the 
nebulous-brained editor sitting in judg- 
ment on it and declaring it to be fun of 
the purest mirth provoking quality. Then 
he curled his lip, looked scornfully at the 
article and muttered to himself his opinion 
of both contributor and editor. The article 
Was on tramps—that farcical, original 
subject. ‘How Shull We Dispose of 
Tramps?’ was the heading. After saying 
that the county in which the paper was 
printed was “alive” with tramps, and that 
people must either feed them or dispose of 
them, the writer, with a wordy circum- 


’ Jocation which would sink him to the level 


of an imbecile were he to utter it speaking 
face to face with men, proposed that they 
be “disposed” of. In an adjacent county, 
he said, there were few tramps, for the 
reason that, denied shelter ut the jails 
even in the coldest nights of winter, they 
found their way toa warm place on the 
top of an enormous boiler at a great tron 
works and—here is the screaming fun— 
were there smothered to death. The 
@electable point of this brilliant joke was 
that a number of tramps had uctually just 
lost their lives in this way. 

My friend thought over this joke for 
several days, and at the end of that time 
decided to write a letter to the editor of 
his country newspaper. He would endeavor 
at once to point out that tastes differ as to 
jokes and to say a word on the tramp ques- 
tion. Ihave no doubt he wrote a sober, 
plain, fair letter. He says he reminded the 
editor that some subjects, such as murder 
and women's virtue, do not admit of 
trifling, just as noisy hilarity end dancing 
are deemed by some people out of place in 
church. He “felt sor ty as he was writing 
that he could not say to the editor, as he 
avished, thut the article was vile and that 
its writer was an ass, but it occurred to 
him that he could bring the tramp question 
home to the people of his native town. He 
told the editor that, though the writer of 
the article which excited his ice seemed to 
regard tramps as pariahs whom it were 
meritorious to kill, it was a fact that men 
of that very town who in earlier life had 


ever dreamed of any future save onc of 
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success had become tramps. He could 
himself recali a dozen. He remembered 
having been approached in a western city 
by a ragged, begrimed, shaggy headed 
tramp who proved to be x member of a 
“ood family” of his native town. Another 
instunce was that of aman who at the 
close of the great war had returned to the 
town witha high military title and the 
honors awarded a brave soldier, but who, 
unsuccessful in business, walked away 
svestward a few years after and was never 
heard of again. My friend had seen old 
schoolmates sitting on the park benches in 
that city which isa great wilderness for 
the men who have no friends, chill penury 
freezing the genial current of their souls. 
Again, he recollected being on a fast train 
near his old town when the engine killed 
two men walking on the track. They were 
farm laborers brought up in his native 
county, who were secking work only a few 
miles from home, but the newspapers re- 
corded their deaths as thoseof tramps. My 
fricnd added that not infrequently was he 
called on by impecunious old fellow-towns- 
men and requested to pay their fare back 
to the old place. Ah! he could not help 
but reflect, Who are the tramps? Who 
may not be tramps? <All who’ are poor 
and who cannot get relief of the 
better off; all who work hard at rough 
labor, but whose employment is irregular; 
ali artisans who are thrown out of work by 
machinery—these may become tramps 
almost as easily as dry autumn leaves may 
fall. What heedlessness, what heartless- 
ness, then, to jest, at the launching into 
eternity of unfortunate, homeless fellow 
men, whose awful fate may await our 
dearest friend, aye, even ourselves! 

My friend’s letter promptly appeared in 
the next issue of his country newspaper. 
The editor knew how to dodge an un- 
pleasant matter, however, and merely 
said of it that some men are prone to see 
only the serious side of things, and are in- 
capable of appreciating a joke. 

Since the publication of his communica- 
tion my friend has received several letters 
from his native town, which illustrate the 
‘fact that people ordinarily perceive the 
concrete while the abstract remains un- 
seen, One lettcr was from a man who 
said the reference to his brother in my 
friend's letter was pointed and that it had 
given offense to his entire family, who 
would certainly remember it at a time 
when the matter might prove not very 
pleasant for him. Another was from z 
young chap who had borrowed money 
from him to pay his fare home, and who 
said he had thought my friend was more 
of aman than the bragging of his slight 
favor had shown him to be. People would 
not have known of the transaction but for 
that letter in the paper; now everybody 
was asking him who had saved him from 
being a tramp. A woman wrote to bim 
to say that, while people spoke of feminine 
spitework, she thought that his mean 
stings, delivered under pretense of writing 
about tramps, were unequaled in all the 
historv of spitework. A preacher wrote 
to him asking where he could obtain a 
volume on tramps, as he thought of writ- 
ing a sermon on the attractive sub ject. A 
friend wrote him a letter of consolation, 
saying the town was talking about him 
and that people did not know whether he 
had meant devilment or had turned crank. 

What mekes my friend think that a 
few people have taken his words to heart 
is that a “number” appearing in the pro- 
gramme of the “Young people's home 
literary society,” printed in his country 
newspaper, announces as the subject of a 
debate, *‘Do tramps do as much injury as 
monopolics:” HaGan Dwen. 


Good Argument, Bui Not Pushed Far 
Enough. 
Toronto Globe. 

Mr. Waters has before the legislature a bill 
the only faulc of whichis it does not go.far 
enough. It proposes to do away with levy- 
ing taxes on a man’s live stock. The tax 
upon live stock is so manifestly and outrage- 
ously absurd that it is a wonder the farmers 
have stood it so long. The unfairness of it 
can be seen at once when the case of two 
farms lying side by side is contrasted. On 
ove farm nearly all the grain and other vege- 
table crops are being consumed cn the 
premises by live stock. The farmer sells al- 
most nothing but live stock. This farm is in- 
creasing in value, and of course the assess- 
ment is 1 rising too. Not satistied with the in- 
creased taxation from increased value, the 
township gocs and claps atax on this farm- 
er’s crop—in ather words, upon his annual 
income, for he has no anuual income but from 
the sale of live stock. 

The other farmer is that of an oldstyle land 
skinner, who is sending grain and hay tu mar- 
ket, and who grows ho nore live stock than 
he can he!tp. His farm is running down in 
value, and the township’s revenue from it is 
therefore running down. There is no. tax on 
the ecreps be sells. He bas no enterprise and 
very little skill. Therefore, he is the man to 
be encouraged, and his progressive neighbor 
is the one on whom all the burdens should be 
laid. That appears to have been the tacory 
upon which the live stock tax was con- 
structed. 

Take again two other farms—one rich grain 
land, the “other hilly, rocky pasture. The ] poor 
farm is to be taxed on its product, while the 
rich farm escapes. 

The only absurdity in taxation which is 
greater than the absurdity of taxing live 
Stock is the att empt to tax personalty and in- 
comes. ‘Iwo years ago the Globe made such 
an exhibition of the injustice and ludicrous 
unfairness of these taxes as set the whole 
country to thinking. We showed how the 
personalty tax worked—how it makes it 
profitable for a merchant to lock up his own 
capital in real estate and use that of banks, 
because on the latter he will not be taxed. 
We showed how almost everybody who is 
liable to income tax evades all or nearly ali 
of his liability. We showed how the attempt 
to enforce these unjust taxes must always be 
a failure, and how the existence of such taxes 
promotes fraud on a tremendous sezle. 

Let all these iniquitous and partial taxes be 
abolished. The additional burden on real 
estute caused by their abolition would be so 
small as to be imperceptible even if the real 
estate owners were the ultimate bearers of 
the burden, which they are not—for the taxes 
paid by real estate are unerringly distributed 
over all the persons using real estate, that is 
over the whole community. 


More Wheat, but Fewer Biankets. 
Chicasu Herald. ; 


There are indications on every side that the 
masses are learning that taxation isa burden 
andacurse The gamester at last discerns 
the plain truth—that he is sure to lose his 
moncy against amore skillful gambler. From 
that moment the allurement is gone. Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas aud Nebraska 
have dwelt happy in the thought that the tax 
of $3.15 on a $5 pair of blankets reduced the 

rice of blankets. The fact that the farmers 

ave fewer blankets than they had when they 
bad smaller wheat cropsis at last securing 
its proper degree of attention. Theday must 
therefore come when there will be more 
bldakets and lower taxcs 


A LEADER OF THE PEOPLE. 


The London Star recently received a visit 
from Donald Macrae of Lewis,of which it gives 
the following account: The schoolmaster of 
Balallan is a famous man in Lewis, and he is 
not unknown kere. In his own island and 
parish he is the guide and inspirer of the land 

war, and the leading spirit of that powerful 
aud active body, the highland land league. 
If to-morrow the crofters and the cottars of 
the island could possess the desire of their 
hearts, they would revert to some primitive 
kind of commune, and choose Donald for 
their elder and lawman. In the raid he took 
no part, though he does not pretend to dis- 
eulse his approval of it; and since his tri- 
mphant acquittal he has raised the fiery cross 
ert 1 prodigious success. This specimen of Lord 
Salisbury’s political prisoners is a strong, sober 
Scot with keen black eyes, now dashed w vith Cel 
tic fire, now twinkling with dry humor. There 
is a touch of the kirk and the “dominic” ubout 
hitn, crossed with Roderick Dhu. He has 
every fact, every detail of the land question 
iu Lewis at his fingers’ euds. His mission in 
London is twofold. He has the starving peo- 
ple of Lewis to think of, and be bears a mes- 
sage from the crofters that on one condition, 
and one only, will they consent to a limited 
scheme of emigration. There must, of course, 
be no compulsion; but, above all, Lewis de- 
mands that those who wil! not emigrate shall 
have the choice of migrating to ‘lands now 
occupied by deer forests or sheep farms. The 
land for the people—not for the landlords or 
the deer—and room on it for those who cling 
to their native soil and will not leave it, is 
tae programme. 

“The “landlord party here, Mr. Macrae, in- 
sists that there is no room for the people.” 

“They lie,” said Mr. Macraebriefly. ‘Three- 
quarters of the land under deer is fit for 
grazing or cultivatiou. A dozen sporting ten- 
ants and a few large sheep farmers occupy 
haif an island where live 27,0C0 people. Two- 
thirds of these are crofters, with crofts about 
half the size necessary, to whom the govern- 
ments have shamelessly broken their promise 
to enlarge their holdings. ‘‘Not an acre,” 
said Mr. “Macrae, “has been added under that 
huge fraud” (the crofters’ act), and one-third 
are: cottars, utterly Jundless. As with the 
land so with the fishing. “Balfour promised 

us £20,000 for boats, and we have not had a 

uny. Even boats are useless without har- 

rs, and we have only one—in Stornoway. 
The land is full of widows,” said Donald. 

““And are the peuple starving?” 

“They are. Before the raid I took round to 
Laxay a few balls of destitution meal to 
twenty-seven families, and there was not 
enough mea! in the households to give a cool 
drink to the sick children.” 

“And Lady Matheson has done nothing?” 

“Nothing. Sheriff Frazer called on me to 
stop the raid. I told them she might save it 
at the price of a few bolls of neal. She re- 
fused, and her ground officer, Mackay of 
Vaitus, Was sent round the island to report 
that there was no destitution.” 

“And who is this gorgon of a Lady Mathe- 
son?” 


“She’s pretty, fifty-five years old, and 


.spends all her time in lecturing her game- 


keepers on the priuciples of the Primrose 
league, of which she is ruling councilor. For 
her people she will do nought. Her husband, 
Sir James, used to tux every crofter m Lochs 
ds. per head for roads that never exisied. In 
1567, when the roads act canic into force, the 
5s. Went on to the rent, though in Parks not 
a single road was in use. Lady Muathe- 
son bought the foreshore from the borough 
commissioners of Stornoway for £500, on the 

retense that it was solely for the people’s 

enefit, aud then when they wanted to ex- 
tend the pier, refused. Hugh Matheson was 
like her. He spent £50,000 in building a castle 
and laying out the land ar ound it, but for the 
people—uothing. sd 

“But the raid, the raid? Mr. Macrae?” 

“Ah, ye may *well ask. I was not at the 
raid, but I saw the great tent, 150 feet long, 
at the close of the first day. "There were the 
relays of men tending the fires aud cooking 
the deer. Over one swung a stag’s head, on 
another wasa hue cauldron, ‘used by’ the 

crofters for tanning hides, with collops - -of- 
deer simmering in it. And the grace before 
meat. Never was such a grace since God 
created the earth,” said Mr. Macrae, in a 
burst of fervor. ety was iu Gaelic, and was 
pronounced by the oldest raider. ‘O, that the 
spirits of our fathers who raised an altar to 
the living God in this forest, would look down 
on us und cheer us, that » re riseup early be- 
fore the heats of the day and continue the 
good work until the last’ hoof is out of the 
land. Lor d, Thou knowest that we would nut | 
steala sheep ora pin??? | 

“Ye've forgotten the peroration, Macrae,” 
said his friend, who had been watching Mr. 
Macrae’s eloquent elocution with interested 
anxiety. “ 

“Oh, ay,” said Donald. “‘And then, when 
the land vill be restored to us, we will give 
Thee all the glory? And the evening and the. 
morning,” udded Mr. Macrae, in biblical 
phrase, ‘‘were tie first day.” 

“And how about the second day?” 

“That gave us the key to the whole busi- 
ness. , On their return a party of thirty crof- 
tersmet the sheriff and some gamekeepers. 
One of the crofters was clothed in deer’s 
skin, the tail hanging between his legs, and 
half a deer slung over his shoulders. The 
keepers claimed “the deer, but the sheriff 
stopped him, saying, ‘Let the man who won 
the deer hold it.?” There you buve the solu- 
tion. Lord Moncrieff ruled at Edinbur: wh 
that deer, like other wild animals, were not 
property, so that, apart from the absurd 
charge of rioting, of Which the jury acquitted 
us, the only offense committed by the raiders 
was that of trespassing. The fine for a day 
trespass is 40 shillings,” added Mr. Macrae, 
significantly. 

“So your plan of c: ampaign is—” 

“The crofters have their gus and licenses, 
and when the deer come along they will fire, 
in the full knowledge that the beusts belong 
to the man that takes them.” 

“And your uim, then, is the abolition of the 
deer forests” 

“We'll no cali it abolection,” said Mr. Mac- 
rae, With Scottish caution. “Give me forty 
or fifty crofters in a deer forest, and we can 
settle the rest. The restoration of the land 
to the people is our programme, but menn- 
while we will take what we can get. For 
fifty years Lewis has been periodically desti- 
tute, the men who made Hugh Matheson’s 
roads for Hugh Matheson’s pleasure being fed 
on destituticn meal. But meanwhile we'll 

tuke instalments of justice. Iam sceing Sir 
Heury Holland about a scheme of emigration. 
Tory governments are just good for harbors 
and piers.” said Mr. Macrae, with easy con- 
tempt, “and when the whigs come in we'll 
have the land.” 

*‘But won't your relief committee of lords 
and Jadies rather handicap your political 
work??? 

“The Highland land league will see to that. 
Every farthing of relief will be in the hands 
of committees acting for parish, district and 
township. a 

“The Star congratulates you on your ac- 
quittal, Mr. Macrae,” we said. 

“Yes: we do these things better than in 
Ireland. The defense had the right of chal- 
lenging the jury till over half of the original 
panel were ordered to standaside. To every 
tory in the box we cried ‘Object? In Scot- 
Jand it is the defense which challenges; in 
Ireland it is the crown.” 


The Turif and the Baildiug Trades. 
Detroit Evening News. 


If tariff protection could bo so adjusted as. 
to protect the interests of every citizen 
equally, it would be of no value to any one, 
for it would simply be equivalent to levying 
a general taux upon all and returning to each 
the amount he paid, less the cust of collec- 
tion. Nobody would care for that sort of 
protection, for all would lose by it. The ad- 
vantages derived from protection are due 
entirely to the eg ianties of its application, 
the few specially tavored industries levying 
upon all the others. AM pay, but few receive. 
Many are called to pay the costs, but few are 
chosen for the benetits. The industries of the 
country might eusily be classified as the vic- 
tims and Lenceticiaries of the tariff, but the 
former cliss would be vastly the greater 
How one industry preys uggn many is well 
illustrated in a recent nunWer of the meri 
can sirchitect aud Builder,in the case be- 
tween iron and building. In "Belgium the price 
of rolled i iron floor beams is about one cent a 


pound. In France and England it isa trifle 
more—about a cent and a fifth. If this iron 
could be obtained free from duty in the 
United States, builders would be able to use 
it instead of wooden beams in all the better 
class of buildings, for it would be cheaper 
thun wood, aud would give us more durable 
and more Hreproof structures. On the other 
side of the oce:nn wood is scarcely ever used, 
the iron being cheaper, aud the result is that 
for the same money Americans pay for flimsy 
and poorly constructed tinder boxes, which are 
eonstantly falling down or burning down, 
Eu ropeans get <ood, solid buildings which 
last for ages and rar ely burn. But the infant 
industry of the iron monopoly must be pro- 
teeted, and accordingly any Industry in the 
country which is not conducted in the open 
air must Le satisfied with flimsy buildings or 
pay a tax to tne monopoly. The duty on 
structural iron is considerably more than one 
bundred per cent, and when this is added to 
the freizht aud both added to the foreign 
price, the domestic infant industry is able to 
charge more than three times the Beigian 
price for the product. 

The result of this extortion is that every 
city in the United States is built more shabby 
and more combustible than it might be; every 
man who builds anything bigger than a cot- 
tage pays almost twice w hat be ought for the 
skeleton of the structur e, and inillions of doi- 
lars and many lives are annually consumed 
by tire which might be saved if people could 
alford to build more solidly. 


Experientia Decet. 
Correspondence Ashtabula, Ohio, News. 

That “the knowledge acquired by expe- 
rience is worth more than all theories” is 
true. You cannot finda man ino the state of 
Ohio who believes that “all kinds of prop- 
erty” have been taxed in this state since 1846. 
None but the poor, honest and simple, and 
Widows, orphans and other wards pay on all 
their property. Rich men and corporations 
pay on but avery small part of theirs. In 
the city of Cleveland fifty parties, with prop- 
erty valued at $61,590,097, pay taxes on but 
$10,424,585. Here is $50,‘ 966,412 of property 
not on the tax duplicate. Here in Ash- 
tabula is a vast amount of property 
not on the tax duplicate, and _ the 
same is true all over this state, and in every 
other state with sioiliar laws as to taxation. 
For fraud, inequality and injustice no scheme 
could be devised by the arch enemy of man- 
kind to surpass our present system of tux- 
ation. Nor is this all. If enforced to the 
letter it rewards the miserable wretch who 
spends his time in drinking, gambling and de- 
bauchery and punishes the industrious, 
teniperate, good citizen. Nearly every 
European nation, after hundreds of years ~f 
trial, have given up as hopeless the attempt 
to taux personal property. ‘Experience is 
worth more than theories.” 


On the Back Trach. 
Albuauerque Citizen. 

The train from the west yesterday was 
Jouded with returning California boomers, all 
of whom had the same story to tell. They 
say that country is overcrowded, that there 


are twenty men to every job of work and | - 
that wages for ail kinds of employment are | 


going down rapidly. Board is not going down, 

and it is almost impossible to eet shelter in: 
any of the booming towns. In San Diego and 
Los Angeles $2.50 per week is considered cheap 
for a poor bed in a second class tenement 
house and every necessary article bears a 
price to correspond. . They all unite in saying 
that there must necessarily be much suffering 
there this winter. Of tlhe passengers by this 
train nearly all had gone to California to 
spend the winter or w ith a view to permanent 
location, but found that it required large 
“apital to do either with comfort. It was the 
concurrent testimony of these passengers that 
the “boom” in California isa snare and a de- 
lusion which must soon end in great suffering 
to the boomers. 


thing, Anvhow? 

New York Sun. 

Inasmuch as the present import duty on 
flour is twenty per cent, on wheat twenty cents 
per bushel, on barley aud oats fifteen cents 
per bushel, on Indian corn ten cents per 
bushel, on beef and pork one cent per pound, 
and on other products and merchandise in 
proportion, it is quite evident that the pro- 
posed amendment to the interstate commerce 
act, requiring the collectiou of duty on all 
merchandise carried by rail through Canada 
from. one point in the United States to an- 
other, would prove entirely ¢flicacious. 


ing itto the American railroads as. the very 
best. possible means of saving the long and 
short haul elause of the Jaw, and of cutting 
off rebates, drawbacks, commissions, under- 
billing, and all the other secret devices in 
whieh ‘the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pa- 


cific are such adepts,: and which, even if de-. 


tected, neither congress nor the American 
railroads can correct or punish. 
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As there is much demand for information about. the 
' Australizn system, City. Chamberlain William M; Ivins 
has placed at the disposal of the readers of ‘The Stand- 
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DO HIGH WAGES NECESSI- 


TATE PROTECTION? 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 


Chapter XIV. of Protection or Free Trade. 
- Inthe United States, at present, protection 
derives strong support from the belief that 
the products cf the lower paid labor of other 
countries could undersell the products of our 
higher paid labor if free competition were 
permitted. This belief not only leads work- 
ingmen to imagine protection necessary to 
keep up wages—a matter of which I shall 
“appeal hereafter; but it also induces the be- 
Rief thas protection is necessary to the in- 
terests of the country at large—a matter 
wich now cha eg our way. 

And further than concerns the tariff this 
belicf bas cacearaan bearings. It enables 
employers to persuade themselves that they 
ware serving general interests in reducing 
wages or qeasune their increase, and greatly 
sirencthens the cpposition to the efforts of 
wvorkinginca to improve their condition, by 
‘petting against them a body of opinion that 
otherwise would be neutral, if nct strongly in 
their favor. This is clearly seen in the case 
of the eight hour ssstem. Much of the oppo- 
eition to this creat reform arises from the be- 
Zief that the increase of wages to which such 

- redacticn of working Bours would be equiva- 
Jent, woud piace the United States ata great 
alisadvautave ia production as compared vith 
ether countries. 

It is evidext that even those who most 
wociferously assert that we need a protective 
tariff on account of cur higher standard of 
wages do not really believe it themselves. 
¥or if protcction be needed against countries 
of lower wages, it must be most needed 
mgainst couvtries of lowest wages and least 
needed 2gainst countries of highest wages. 
Now, against what country is it that Ameri- 
can protectionists most demand protection? 
3f we could have a protective tariff against 
only one country in the whole world, what 
country is it that American protectionists 
would select to be protected against? Un- 
questiouably it isGreat Britain. But Great 
Britain, instead of being the country of low- 
est wages, is, next tothe United States and 
the British colonies, ube country of highest 
wages. 

“tis a poor rule that will not werk both 
ways.” If we require a protective tariff be- 
eanuse of cur high wages, then ccuniries of 
Jow wages require free trade—or, at the very 
Jeast, huve nothing to fear from free trade. 
How is it, then, that we find the protection- 
ists of France, Germany and other low wage 
countries protesting that their industries will 
be ruined by ‘the free competition of che 
bicher wage industries of Great Britain and 
the United States juss as vehemently as cur 

pProtectionisis prorest that our industrics 
svould be ruined if exposed to free com- 
petition with the products of the “pauper 
dabcr” of Europe? 

As popularly put, the argumeat that the 
country of hich wages needs 2 protective 
tant rans in this way: 
here than elsewhere; therefore, if the produce 
ef cheaver foreign Jabor were freciy ad- 
anitted it would ‘drive the produce -of our 
gearer domestic labor out of the market? 
Bet the conclusion does net follow from the 

_ premise. To amake it v. ahd two intermediate 


propositions must be assumed: First, that 


- Jew wages mean low cost of production; and 
second, that proguction is ees ‘Solely 
by cost—or, to put it in another way, that 
trade being ¢ ‘ree, eversthing wiil be Diced 
where Is cun be produced at feast cost. Let 
: cxamine these two propositions separately. 
Ifthe country of low wages can undersell 
e country of high wazces, how is it that 


sy though ‘the American farm hand receives 


cng doable the wages of i 1€ English agricultural 
“Asborer, ‘yet American grain undersclis Eng- 
Msn grain? How is it tha at while the general 
devel of wages is higher here than anywhere 
else inthe svorld, wenevertheless do expert 
the prod. ucts of our hizh’priced labor to coun- 
_ tries of lower priced labor! 

The protectionist auswer is ‘that American 
Frain underselis Engiish grain, in spite of the 
mifference of waves, because of cur ratural 
advantages forthe production of grain: and 
tuat ihe ‘bulk of our exnerts consists of those 
«rade productions ia vhich wages are not so 
important an eiement of cost; since they do 
motembcdy so mach labor asthe more elab- 
orsie productions ca‘ied manufactures. 

Set the frst part of this answer is?an ad- 
Mussion that ihe rate of wages is not the de- 
sermining element in the cost of production, 
@ud that the country of low wages dces not 
mecessarily produce niore cheaply thau the 
wountry of Ligh wages; while, as for the dis- 
tinction drawn between the cruder and the 
anore elaburate productions, itis ewadent that 

tlisig, founded on the coinvarisen of such 
thines by bulk or weight, whereas the only 
measure of embodied labor is value. A pound 


of cloth embodies inore labor than-a powd 


of -cotion, but this is not true of a doliur’s 
svorth. That a sinall weirit of cloth will 
exchange fora large weicht of cotton, or a 
: ematl bulk of watches tor a Jarge bulk of 
seat, means simply that. equ amounts of 


= labor avill produce larger weignts or buiks of | 


a the oze thing than of. “the other; and in the 
“gumme war the exportation of 2 certain value 

et; #rain, ore, stone: x timber means. the ex 
Pee tion of exactly asmnuch of the }: roduee 
asw ould: the seperation of ne: same 


pees 


tk tak ow ‘phecd Aabor : 
If this is tie: 
1e Kev elopHient oft dn-. 


production. | 


oie 
Ora" sproteers: of ‘their 
flabor? Kew is it: that Engla 
etter paid pass on the 
whole ef Europe in ce:mracrce and manu- 
factares! ‘rhe truthi is, thata low rate of wages 
Goes not tneanalow cost of preduction, but 
- the reverse. The universa] end obvious truth 
as, that the country where wages are highest 
an produce with the gavatcst economy, be- 
«ause Workricn have there the most inte!h- 
Fence, tie west spirit and the most ability; 
-heraguse javention and discovery are there 
most quickly made and most readily utilized. 
The great invedtious and discoveries which 
So encrmousiy increase the power of buman 
gies rto produce weaith bave all been made 
» countries where wages ure compuratively 
Dich. 
- That low wages mea n isefficiont labor may 
be seen wherever. we look Half 2 dgicn 
HMengalcse carpsuters are neeced to do a job 


a. d, where labor 


thet one American carpenter can do ia iess | 
time. American residents in China get ser- 


wants for almost rothinz, but fied that so 
mary are required that servants cost more 
thanin the United States; 3 ret the Chinese 
who are largely employed ia ‘domestic service 
in Califorsia, and ct wages that they would 
nob have dreamed of in China, are efeient 
avorkers. Go to Hizhbri idge, and “you will 
seca grect enrine ‘attended bya few men, 


exerting the power of thousands"of horses in. 
wer for’ the supply of - 
he Nile you may sce }- 


pumping ap 2 sma 


“Wages are higher 


j to say 


together, bat 


butt the reverse. 


‘interest i iucreuse. 


Ee 


 Boatinent. leads: 


‘THE STANDARD, 


Egyptian fellahs raising water by buckets 
and tread wheels. In Mexico, with labor at 
four or five dollars a month, silver ore has fur 
centuries becu carried to the surface on the 
backs of men who climbed ruda ladders, but 
when silver mtuing began in Nevada, where 
labor could uot be had for less than five or 
six dolars a duy, steam power wasenployed. 
In Russia, where wages are very low, grain 
is still reaped by the sickle and Lhreshed with 
the flail or by the beofsaof horses, while in our 
western states, Where Iabor is very high as 
compared with the Russian standard, grain is 
reaped, threshed aud sacked by machinery, 

If it were true that equal ainounts of Jabor 


; always produced equai results, then cheap 


labor might mean cheap production. But 
this-is obviously untrue. The power of human 
muscle is, indeed, iunuch the same every- 
where, and if his wages be sufficient to keep 
him in good bodily health the poorly paid 
laborer can, perhaps, exert as much physical 
force as the hizhly paid laborer. But the 
power of human niuscles, though necessary to 
all production, is net the primary and 
efficient force in production. That force is 
human intelligence, and human muscles are 
merely the agency by which that intelligence 
makes comucction with and takes hold of 
external things, so as to utilize natural 
forces and mold matter to confo rmity with 
its desires. A race of iatelligent pigmies 
with muscles no stronger than those of the 
grasshopper could produce far more wealth 
than a race of stupid giants with muscles as 
strong as those of the clephant. -Now, intel- 
Hgence varies with the standard of comfort, 
and the standard of comfort varies with 
wages. Wherever men are condemned to a 
poor, hard and precarious living their mental 
qualities sink toward the leve! of tbe brute. 
Wherever easier conditions prevail the 
qualities that raise man above the brute and 
give him powcr to master and compel ex- 
ternal nature develop and expand. And so 
ivis thet the efficiency of labor is greatest 
where laborers get tie best living and have 
the most leisure—that is to say, where wages 
are highest. 

How, then, in ihe face of these obvious 
facts, can we account for the prevalence of 
the belief that the low wage country has an 
advantage in production over the high wage 
couutry? It cannot be charged to the teach- 
ing of protection. This is one of the fallacies 
which protectionism avails itself of, rather 
than one for which itis responsible. Men do 
not hold it because they are protectionists, 
but become protectionists because they hold 
it. And it secemsiobe as firmly held, and on 
occasions as energetically preached by so- 
ealled free truders as by protectionists. Wit- 
ness the predictions of free trade economists 
that trades unions, if successful in raising 
wares and shortening hours, would destroy 
Engiand’s ability to sell her goods to other 
nations, and the similar objections by so- 
enlled free traders to similar movements on 
the part of werkiugmen in the United States. 

The truth is that the notion that low waecs 
givea country an advantage in production. is 
2 careless inference from the every day fact 
that itis an advantage to an individual pro- 
ducer to obtain labor at low wages. 

It is truce that an individual producer gains 
an advantage when he can foree down the 
wages of his employes below the ordinary 
level, or can impert laborers who will wo.k for 
him for and that he may by this meaus be 
enabled to undersell his competitors, while 
the employer who continues to pay bigher 
wages than other employers about Lim will, 
befo ore long, be driven out of business. But it 
by no menus folews that the country where 
wages are low can undersell the country 
where wages are bigh. For the efficiency of 
labor, though it muy somewhat vary. with the 
particular wages paid, is in greater degree 
defermined by t the general standard of com- 
Sort and = tatelligence, and the prevailing 
habits and inethods which grow out of tiacm. 


less 


eenecys 


When a single employcr manages to get labor 


for less than the rate of wages prevailiug 
around him, the efficiency of the labor begets 
is still iargely fixed by that rate. Buta 
ecuntry where the general rate of wages is 
lew does not have a similar advantage over 
other countrics, because there the general 
efficicncy of labor mast also’ below 

The contention that industry can be more 
largely carried on where wages are low than 
Where wages are high, another form of the 
sume fullucy, may readily be seen to spring 
froma coufusion of thought. For instance, 
in the earlier days of California it was often 
said that the lowering of wages would be a 
great benetit to the state, as lower wages 
would enable capitalists to work deposits. of 
Jow grade quartz that it would not pay to 
work at the then existing rate of waves. But 
itus evident thata mere reduction of wares 
wold not have resulted in the working of 
poorer mines, since it could not have inereused 
the amount of labor or capital available for 
the working of iniues, and what existed weule 
still have been devoted to the working of the 
richer in preference to the poorer mines, no 
matter how much wages were reduced. it 
mighy, however, have been said that the 
effect would be to increase the profits of 
capital aud thus bring in more capital. But, 
nothing of the deterrent effect upon 
the coming in of lahor, a moment's reflection 
will’ show that such a reduction of wages 

vould not add to the proiits of capital It 
would add to the profits of mine owners, 
and mines would bring higber prices. Elimi- 
nating improvements in methods, or changes 


in tho: -alue of the product, lower Wages and 


the working of poorer mines come, of course, 
this is not because the lower 
the working of poorer mines, 
As the richer natural oppor- 
tunities are taken up and production is foreed 


wages . cause 


to devote itself to natural! opportunities that 
‘| will vield less to the same exertion, ¥ wares 


fall. There is, however, no gain to capital; 
and under such cireumstances we do not see 
Vhe gain accrues to those 
who have possessed the:nselves of natural op- 
portunities, aud what we sce is that the value 


‘of Tand increases. 


The immediate effect of a general reduc- 
tion of wuges iu any country would be merely 
toalter the distribution of wealth. £ the 
amount produced less would go tu tie labor- 
ers and more io those wuo share in the results 
of production without contributiny to it. 
Some changes in esport and imports would 
probably follow a‘ceneral, reduction of wages, 
owing to changes in relative demand. The 
working clusses, getting less than before, 
would have to reduce their luxuries, and per- 
haps live on cheaper food. Other classes, 
finding their incomes increased, might use 
more costly food and demand more of the 
costlier luxuries, and jiarger numbers of them 
might co abrond and use up in fureign coun- 
tries the produce of exports, by which, of 
course, imports would be diminished. But 
excepi as to such changes the fureign com- 
nerce of uw country would be unaffected. 
The country asa whole would have no more 
to selland could buy no more than before. 
And ina little while the inevitable effect of 
the degradation of labor involved in the re- 
duction of wages would begin to tell in the 


reduced power of production, and both ex- 
‘ports a 


ud imports would fall off. 
So if in any country there were a general 
increase of wages, the immediate effect 


would only be soto alter the distribution of 


Wealth that more of the aggregate product 


would go to the laboring classes and less to 
those | who liv ve on the labor of others. The 
¢.would be hat more of the cheaper lux- 


uries would be called for and less of the more 
costly luxuries. But productive power would 
in nowise be lessened; there would be no less 
to export than before and no less ability to 
pay for imports. On the contrary, some of 
the idle classes would find their incomes so 
reduced that they would have to go to work, 
and thus increase production, while as soon 
as an increase in wages began to tell on the ! 
habits of the people and on ‘industrial methods 
productive power would increase. 


Ilearts ef Hope. 
Frances M. Milne in San Francisco Star. 

Repine who may, no mare, we say, 
The skies will bleakly lower; 

Thro’ darkest day, thro’ dreariest way, 
Our spirits shall now cower. 

They dimly scan the heavenly plan 
Who faint before endeavor: 

But hearts of hope find fullest scope 
Where cowards falter ever. 


Forevermere, from shore to shore, 
The glorious light is spreading; 

While tyrants quail, and flee and fail, 
Its dazzling luster dreading; 

The wrath of man hath mortal span, 
Tho’ feil be its endeavor; 

Up, hearts of hope! find heavenly scope, 
For love shall conquer ever. 


Oh Joy, to feel the ringing stecl 
On Truth’s bright shield descending! 

While at ber feet, the trophies mect 
Of foes iz homage bending. 

Tho Keen the fray, and long delay, 
The crown of our eudeavor, 

Yet hearts of hope find truest scope, 
In noble conflict ever. 


On earthly skies to close our cyes, 
Were griei for fear to borrow, 

Eut we have seen the heavenly slicen 
That brightened all our sorrow. 

And soul te soul we felt the whole 
Of brotherhood's endeavor; 

No heart of hope can darkly grope, 
However paths may sever. 


What tho’ the sun for us may run, 
His brief allctted measure, 
Within tae veil, it shall not fail, 
Our steadfast trust and treasure. 
To God be praise! our earthly days 
Kad share in Love's endeavor-— __ 
Fer hearts of hope, immortal scope 
His grace shall! find forever. 


The Lesson of o Blizzard andithe Coal 
Famine. 
Topeka (Kan.) Post. 


Tie lessens of experience come high 
| 
| 


But the special 


they ure effective. The miners of Pennsy l- 
vunia are learning at the cost of fearfui pri- 

ration and suffering that private ow nership 
iu the bounties of mature—in the deposits of 
coal which underlie their state, is ) sbery of 
the whole peopie. The settlers in Minnesota 
and Dakota, aud the great west generally, 
have learned by tne freezing to death of their 
friends and relatives and fellow citizens that 
private ownership of the highways of traus- 
portation, and their operation ‘for private 
prot is a dunger greater than that of forcign 
war. These principles, ground in by suifcr- 
ins, emphasized by starvation, illustrated by 
the “short: graves” on the Pennsylvania bill- 
sides, and the stark, frozen forms in the fire- 
less cabins of the west, are tindiung ex- 
pressions in preity radical forms of 
thought—not radical from the — stand- 
point of the millionaire and pauper 
breeding institutions wireh we iiscail 
civilized and iree. The session at D A. TY 
just over, which convened at Minueapatis, 
Minn, was marked by two impertant moves. 
One was a catechism of Minnesota congress- 
men as to their positions on the ques- 
tion or the postal telegraph, and it is need- 
less to say thal, with ope or two exeep- 
tions, their yosition is “Ww aiting for the cat to 
jump.” and the other was resolution de- 
manding the seizure by the general govern 
nent of all con! and mineral “lands, the own- 
ers to be compensated for plantof machinery 
but to receive no compeusatiqn for their 
claims to coal and minerals uudug. The men 
who are demanding this are the frozen out 
farmers who are burning Wheat and corn be- 
cause the coal barons and the railroads have 
conspired to pinch them in the matter of fuel, 
while at the same time they are starving the 
miners at the other end of the line. 


fs Only One of Our Theusand 
Taxes Uvou Industry. 
Richmond Dispatch. 

The planter feels deeply agezrieved that he 
is always under the surveillance of gov- 


Yet This 


erninent officials, not to say spies and ~in- 


formers, and resents the imputation cast npou 
his cailing, not to say upon his honesty, by a 
law which denies to him the right to sell “his 
tobacco to Whom:sover he will. We will listen 
to nooody who asks him (9 cease the agitation 
of the provosition to abolish all taxes upon 
tobacco. Bui the planter is damaged in an- 
other way. He is nov anly not allowed to 
seil his tobacco wilhout being subjected to 
official surveillance, but the demand fer 
tobaeco is diminished by a tux which amounts 
tomore than the average price of common 
tobaecos. 

A tax of $8 per hundred is an incredibly op- 
pressive tax. It overutes to destroy eom- 
petition among the purchasers, and te kee ep 
down the munber of factories, Enterprisins 
young men ef limited means cannot afford to 
pay over S100 tax on one hogshead of tobacco. 
(zo to one Of our tobacco Warehouses in this 
city and caiculute the tax upon its contents 
and then ask yourselves whether or net you 
can censure the planiers for denouncing a 
law Which draius their purses to the bottom, 
limits the number of purchasers of tobacco, 
destroys competition in manufacturing, and 
piuishes the planters if they exercise the 
right aceerded to the owners of all other 
ue icnlturai preduets of selling them where 
aud to whom they wil. 


‘emer meen 


An “A BoC” Tarif Vaik, 
Chicago Herald. 


Let us start ata ten-pound piece of flanne) 
on its journey. Lt costs ubroad 83. The duty 
—10 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad yul- 
orem—is 32.05. Importer adds his 26 per cent. 
Cost, $35.00; ue tariff, $2.40. The wholesaler 
adds his cost, $4.82: plus tariff, $295.2. The 
retailer adds. ‘his cost, $5.18. 4: Pius tariff, 
$5.54.2, and §8.72.5 is the beir> the consumer 
finally pays The ducsy cost $1.49.2 more than 
the vovernment receives, or ou these tlannels 
every &4 of duty drags after it $ of protiu 
Without a tariff, at the sume prefit, (he gueds: 
that in England would cost at most § £3.00, as 
tbere the retailer car buy direct from ‘the 
manufacturer, would cust bere vb two 
profits, and w oul a be soldi at $4.82. With but 
one profit and the tariff they would cost $6.06. 
At this price the wor king people of the great 
Citizs can Sometimes buy with cash to spare 
und “job lots;? bus u ustiallyy, as they buy at 
the nearest store, and often on ers edit, they 
puy the sume prices the farimers $ GS, & nd get 
for &8.72 the sane flannel that is retailed 
abroad at $5.60. As far es that flanvel is 
concerned the Wworkingman’ S Wares must be 
€10 here when they are #3.13 abroad to hav e 
the same purchusing power. 


— — - 


Well, Isn't the Protective Tariff: Intended 
to Stimulate Certain Classes of Our 
Industries ¢ 

Chicago Evening Journal. 


That is the condition to which free trade 
las brought Great Britain. It hus stiniulated 
certain classes of their manufacturing in- 
dustries, but has destroyed the agricultural 
industries of the country. Bv.low wares , the 
use of vast capital at a om ‘arly norainal rate 
cf interest, and from other- fauses, a few 
lines of manufactured productions hive filled 
the markets cf the world. 
development hus cost the loss of $250, 000,000 
2 Year In wer icultare—equal yas Mr. Chaplin 
said. to cne-fourtlt the entire export trade of 
the country. And yet there are crack brained 
theorists in the United States w ho advocate 
nas trade for the benefit of the “farmers!” 


| THE RELIGION IN IT. 
F. E. R. in Unity. 


Those of us who must believe in a good God 
orianone at all, would long ago have be- 
come atheists had not our trust in God’s good- 


ness far exceeded our actual knowledge. 


Iiew giad wé are to find a farther justilica- 
tion of this “larger hope” in the new laud 
doctrine! To be able to see that God is reaily 
wiser, and better than the condition of human 
affairs has made him appear to be; to know 
that ‘fon earth asin heaven” his will may be 
doue and his kingdom may come so that every 
child born into this earthly life may at the 
very gate of birth find conditions that make 
possible to it, ina full, glad seuse, “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Iknow of no more clear teaching of the 


doctrine of the equal “right of all to the use 
of the earth” than is found in the niuth chap- 
ter of Herbert Spencer's “Social Statics.” 
That in itself is not Georgeism, though it is 
the foundation principle—that the owaership 
of the earth by tndividuals is wrcng, since all 
have an equal right to its use. This is adtit- 
ted by muny who can see no way cut of the 
present conditions. Evidently it would never 
do to parcel out the lund among any set of 
“present inhabitants,” thus defrauding other 
generations. And then some situations are 
much more desirable, and so more valuable 
than others. All do not waut land, even to 
build on, tosay nothing of cultivating itt Yet 
there is away of equalizing the land privilege, 
of giving each one his or her share of the 
common estate—our earth It is no patent 
reinedy for a disease that Myr. George offers. 
He hus discovered a great wrong, a deep in- 
justice at the foundation of our humar rela- 
tious, and he simply says, “Cease to do evil, 
and learn to do well.” That is the religion 
thatisinit. In cther words, “What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to deal justly, love 
merey and walk humbly?’ 

What gives money value to land? Take any 
city let which has never been improved—is it 
not the growth and enterprise of the whole 
population that causes its rise in value? Docs 
it make any difference in the increase whether 
the owner is lazy or industrious, whether he 
is intemperate or not? To the public which 
created that rise in the value, the “unearned 
accra belongs. The man who “owns” 

t may have invested his last dollar ia its pur- 
pipers like the “poor widow” who, a gencra- 
tion agu, was supposed to have her little all 
invested in afew slaves. The proclamution 
of emancipation took away the widow's 
slaves, giving her no recompense. The 
George theory takes no man’s land from him, 
uor even requires of bim restitution for the 
land values he has already drawn as rent cr 
as increase iu value from our common estate. 
it only puts an end to the taking of the state’s 

ratural revenue by private individuals, Let 
the maou (every inan and woman) keep his 
Jand if he wiskes to—keep it and.use it and 

pay the pablic for the’ privilege. He cannot 
iford to keep it unless he does use it in some 
way, so as to get buck the price of the ground 
rent, or land value tux which he will be re- 
quired to put into the public treasury. Those 
who have the best situatious—business lots, 
water fronts, tine views, mines er valuable 
Wells—must pay for their extra. privileges. 
Thus it will happen thatthe land value tax ona 
single city business lot will often exceed the tax 
on a large and vaiuable farm. The national 
W. C. 2. U.,under competent advice, does not 
hesitzte to promise a yearly rent of $35,000 
for the piece of laud upon which it proposes 
to build a temperance temple. Suppose that 
all these rentals went into the public treasury 
instead of into private pockets. It might 


, Cause many to work fora living who now live 


in idleness upon the labour of others; but what. 
night not that treasury do for the: as a part 
of the public, and for us ali? Could: not the 
necessury expenses of government be met by 
the-tax on the land value alone? fhink what 
a lesseniug of povernment | expenses: that 
change would make. 


In the natural rise of land values. Where ever: 


po; sulation jucreuses auc luproeves, we. sce 


now, with reverent delight, a most: beautiful - 


provision for the increasing needs of a grow- 
ing population. This is the natural revenue 
of the state, a Simple tux onthe value of 
land without refereace to its improvements; 
or ground rent from those who use the laud 
vhich is our common inheritance. 

Thatis all there is of the famous land doc- 
triue—that every one may use the land, 
but no one may own it; that all who do use 
it shall pay for the privilege, if the land they 
use has acquired a moaey value because of 
the scarcity of that particulur kind of situ- 

ation or privilege; and the revenue from this 
source is supposed to be sv ample and so sure 
and safe that ailtaxes on products and im- 
provements can be cropped; the state need 
no lenger “contiseate? pHve ite property to 
inake good its loss from the stealings of -indi- 


viduals. Land may no longer be considered. 
private property; only that which is produced | 


by Jabor of hart or brain is private property, 
ae the public has no right to take tiat by 

exeuen (often ruining some business. or. dis- 
couraging iinprov ements by the tax on indus- 


try a enterprise) unless in some emergency. 


it may need more than its natural revenue 
from land values, aud so vote further contri- 
butious from us, the pecple. - 

This change in the method ef taxation is 
not all that Mr. George advocates in the way 
of reform; but it is the first step, the cone 
without which no other reform can. avail 
much, but which, ence accomplished, mikes 
every other step far more ene and eiFeetual 
than without it. 

The chanze of taxation may cause tem- 
porary hardship to aiinority, while greatly 
iighteuing the “doom of ‘the ma jority” i in this 
world. But all must prolit by tie great im- 
provementin the general welfare. Specula- 
tors will drop greet quantities: of land now 
held “for a rise, aud much land easy ef ac- 
cess, now Iving idle, can be taken for homes 
and shops and for tillage, giving work to the 
unemployed and causing a natural rise of 
Wwages.as the crowd of those who must work 
-for almost nothing or starve grows. less. 
With taxes removed froin products and im- 
provements, food and clothiug and utensils 
will grow cheaper. The terr:ble strain upon 
the nerves of those who are in the race for 
wealth, cr clinging to the ragged edge of 
poverty, liabie at any time to get eout of 
work” and slip into the abyss w ‘here an in- 
creasing number suffer in hopeless wretched- 
ness—this strain will be greatly relieved, and 
rich and poor alike will have less craving for 
Stimulants, more of that wholesome rest of 
body and mind which health requires. 

No oue knows what the public fund from 
land values wiih give us—perhaps Hgbt und 
heat in all our houses, free galieries and Ji- 
braries and gymnasiums and baths and free 
transportation. Eye hath not seep, ear hath 
not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, the beautiful co-opera- 
tion that may result, when we have realized 
the fuct that our father has given our planet 
for the use and blessing of our whole human 
brotherhood, that here on earth his will may 
be done as it is in heaven. 


Questions to be Answered Next Fall. 
Chicase theraid, March 3 
It the protectivg tariff do not foster and 
encouruge trusts Wud muuopolies, why does 
hard coal that was sold all through 1877 and. 
1878 for $f und $4.25 gross retail—why does 
that same coul how cost $5, with severe fines: 


‘Great Britain: 


kpuwh. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 17, 1888. 


STS 

to be imposed on any distributor who may 
dare to sell for a smaller price? If 2 protec- 
tive tariff be such a wise expedient of gov- 
ernment, why are wages lower now than 
when conl was $4 Why, anyhow, should coal 
ba held for two years ai the cornered price of 
$8 in the cold months! Why should it be 
twice as high? In the face of strixes and 
lockouts the output on the Schuylkill con- 

stantly increases. Coal costs the house holder 
in Seranton 82.25 in his cellar; it costs the New 
Yorker $4.75 in his cellar. It costs the house 
bolder iu ig agrictitural, tariff payiug state 
of Ilincis $8 in his cellar, and the vote ia the 
eouncil of satraps has often been large to 
make it $8.50. But for a warm October nnd’ 
Noveniter, Chicago would to-day be paying 
$9. Eight doilars isan infamous price. 
the mea engaged i inreudisg such a sum from 
the salarics the poor, vho, as @& rule, pay 
this price, deserve Ul of therapublic. The re- 
pubhe conld take no action, however barsh, 
against the coal eugrossers that wouid not 
have the aspect ofa _punishment well de- 
served. 


The Skirmish Tat Bringea on the Battle. 
Tovouto Globe, 


Of course, where there is such a mignty 
pecuniary force on the side of ultra-protec- 
tion, great prudence has to be shown by the 
friends cf revenue reduction as to the ground 
ane Laice, end us to the manner in w hich the 

campaign is to be arranged. As inall gigantie 
strugeles against vested and venerated 
wrongs, the ‘inal ground of battle is not even 
seen when the prelimi nary skirmishes are 
gone through. The defenders of abuses and 
the apolugists of Wrongdoing might often 
have saved a good part of their uurighteous 
privileges had they been willing to surrender 
that portion whieh was most *elaring! y in- 
famous und indefensible. But they “would 
not. Lhe whole history of human progress 
aud of popular rights gives lustrations of 
Liis wrongheadediess cn the part of the 
abettors of unrighteous moncpolies. 


What the Report of the Massachusetts 
Commissiouer of Labor Shows. 
Bostou Glove, 

It shows that out of 816,470 persons en- 
gaged in gainful employmcut in this state in 
TSH, 241,589, or 20.59 per cent, were idle over 
four months in the year. 

The most valuable fact ground out of this 
investigation is that if ail the remunerative 
Work in tne state were distributed equally 
among those engaged in it—that is, if pro- 
duction w ere carried forward regularly, 

rather than ftfully—the whole demand 
could be supplied by workingmen in less 
than eight hours a day. This is saying that 
asan actual fact an average eight ‘Hour labor 
_torce is all that manufacturers are w illing to 
employ to-day, and that 241,600 persous are 
ubemployed during four ine enths of the yes 
chiefly because he. long hours of those ein. 
pioyed and the spasmodic character of pro- 
duction render it a necessity. 


Perhaps This is Why the Protection Men 
Would Like to Go to War Over = the 
Fiskeries. 

Chieago Terala. 


Perhaps there is no stronzer proof of the 
desirability. of a scheme. of commercial union 
with Canada than the faet that, notwith- 
standiag we repel the trade of that country 
by tarift. duties ave raging: 16 per cent, and 
Great Britain invites i¢ by open ports. and 
free trade. the aggregate of Canadian trade 
vith the United States is millions of dollars 

excess of the ugzrecate of trade with 
A tariff wall between conter-. 
minous countries. is so repugnant to the nat- 
ural lass regulating trafic. that it: breaks 
over. the borrier. “Nothing but -a state of 
actual hostilities could cutirely reteslaial it. 


in 


“Lahor Only W ants a Chance, 

Neu, T ZiMes, 
e labor unrestricted’ access ‘to natural 
opportunities | and hard times will be un- 
Give to workmen, thus kept) busy, 


Ceres 


“the full fruipef. their toil and there will al- 


that skill aud jubor ¢ 
“pever been mere > 


market: if the people wanting 
‘had money to” pay: 
would always 
were they allowed to exert their labor upon 
natura sl resources without restraint. 


‘earried out, and then the 


a 


sbeamarket for all the desirable things 
cun. produce. There has 
suinufactured goods in this 
country than could have found. e protitable 
them had 
for them, and they 
have money to pay for them 


Phe First Step to. be Taken. 
Marinette, Wis., Lagte. 

“Let the principle of the Australian system of 
voting ouce be thoroughly engraited. into the 
laws of all the states of this union and firmiy 
preliminary step 
toward.a-gr ‘and reform would be taken. For 
then there would -be'a free ballot. anda fair 
count in the broadest aud most coniprehensive 
sense, Theo the wor kingman’s ballot woutd 
really count for as. much as that of the miil- 
ionaire. 


ss AGATHA MUNIER 18. NOW 

- forming classes. for instruction in. vocal sight 
reading. for ladies and Gentlemen, as yell us in solo 
branches, and in elocution. For 
Last: Thicty- 


singing: in all its 


terms, ete., address MISS MUNIER, 


a 
mau 


second street, New Yerk. 


i 


BROS., 


Core AN 


CARPET AND FURKITURE DEALERS, : 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND Stee: 


OTIG Ee 
Those who believe that the 
nouwjd be raised by a single and direct tax upea rela-” 
tive land Values, and who favor the bothiezof a Ne. 
tlonal Conference, are requestrd to send address, im: 
mediately to SAMUEL WILLIAMS 
Viceapnes, fod. 


ae tare ae ae 


PRINTING. 


Ne ee, At a ft Mf ite AS ee fe 


Coscoey CUcOPERATIVE RINGING | ¥ 
COMPANY (La) ie Ee 

aT and 49 Center st.,N. ©. of 
TOR AND NEWSPAPER | 


BOOK, PRISTIAG. 


CuSELEs B. SCHAIDNER, 


atibtios reventies: | 2 


tree te Ne eh yam apm mS sm 


45 Ant ETON ST. 65 Ti 


GRAN a 


U* ITY CONGREGATI ATION. 


REY. HUGH @. PENTECOST, 
MINISTER, 


mere 


| MASONIC HALL, 
Sixth. avenue and Twenty-third street. 


SERVICES, 


Sunday. Morning, 1 9’clock.~ 


MISCELLANEUUS. 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.50. 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $3.50. 


Samples and self-measuring chart rmalled. 0 appli 
tion by stating price and. as ‘near as. ‘Possibl 


BRAHAN'’S: 


212 BOWERY, NEWYORK CITY.) 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


938 GOLD 


IOW ATCH 


& "EVa3 kaos £335 SELLING JE 6SxLING INGOs cus 


co -OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Kest, Cheapest, 
Moat Convenient, 

And ont? co-operutive System of eciling watches. 
The watches are American Lever Stem Winders, 
containing every cesential to accuracy and curabil- 
ity, and have, in addirion, numerous patented im- 
provements found in no other watch. ‘They are abe 
solutely the only Dustand Dampproof Movee 
ments madecin the World, and are joweled through 
out with GENUINE EURIES. The Patent 
Sten Wind and Set is the airon neat and simplest 
made. They are futly WY bese t fer appeare 
anee, accurcey, durability and services 
to any $75 Waich. 

Que Co-operative Club System brings them within 
the reach of every one 

We want an active, responaible repe 
resentativo in EVERY CITY and 
TOWN. 

Heevy profits gnaranteed on limited investment. 

Write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.0. Bex 926, Philadelphia, Pa, 


REFERENCES :—Keyatone 
National Bank, or any Come 
mercial Agency. 

AGENCIES: 


Naw Terk. N.Y. Siatteaat Ps. 
Chirses, Denver, C { 
Eicrebutg k, Ps, Balnatee, Md. i 
Bontes, Wass. %. Louls, Mo, 
Philadalphia, Pa. Wilson, Del, 
Detroit. Mick. Eic., etc. 


Ganped Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP i€, 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


Free from 
Poison, 


AND ARE MADE BY 
ORGANIZED LABOR. 


Trade-Marb.—Regiitored. 


ete 


;  BIRES AVHERE ALL E 
Best Cough Syrup. astes good. Use Ss 
Jp Fine pola) by druggists. 


“Greatest o er. NOW s your sis 
to get orders for our oglebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautif 
Gold Band or Moss Rose Chin 

" Tea Set, Dinner & t. Gold Ban 
Moss | t,  Watell Brass Lamp. Eek O48 
Wehster's om tionary, For perc addres 

“THE SIREALT AMERICAN TEA CO,, | 
P.O. Box 282. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


Cyeesvete > 


NEURODONTINE. 


Instantaneous cure for Toothache, Heatache and. News 
rufchw. %Geents.. Centrai devout, 26 BE. Mth st. Ne, 


OLLAND'S 
H CUFKFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
125 rourth avenue, 
Bet. Bth and léth sts. 
aR RErer Seer emene Rte i, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2250 Third avenue, cor, 124th street, 
New York. 


Child: ren’s Photographs by ioe process) 
csReel intty mie 


FAWES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGEN 
ob he dames: Mes ans" § esand $i sives, 26 BOWER 
nee street. 


PARTY, 
TANTTED LABOR AR TPY—Cinzens of the 
4. following mamed states. who indorse the. princi: 
pleserthe UOnitet Labor Party. and desire to lend Dae 
tive abl in the movement, aim requested. to commu 
niezte with the State “Organize “ts of their respect 
states, as follows: 


Lit ls 
sum: ‘pian of organi- 
C 3 aot. sup pee ey 


H E STANDARD 1N 
Qnty td the First assem-= 
Second, Toud, Fourth: 
UPELL Ease and towns t+: 

@ send: their Hanes 

: oe the pase oe 
OS. HD ROSHIRT, 
istrict, united labor party, 


HIRD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
weed avery Slondar eveuing. Germaa speakine mene 
“fue; eveging: as 6. incent hall, 1ST 

oy Open every evening 

mh of mcnbers. Thursday and Saturday 

tres debates tthe Progress and Poverty club 


cs MARYLAND WHO AKE 


ath streec. 


s OF 
sinus tocald La propagating the principles. of 
Vv uated Dibor prey set ferth in the New Yor 
piatiorm, adopted wtoveacuse, Aug. 12 are requested 
to stud wieir nawBes 0G gureases. to 
JOHN SALMON, 
413 4. Eutaw st., Battimore, Mids 


Rely Spgs &3 peas 


TIN MAS. i 
AN STACTURERS “OR 


RED. ARE 3 UPRIGHT 
om : aaa REE acer 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS ates . Sere CONSTRUCTION 7 


SBMS 


Sonne 






















































































































































































